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THE HOUSE 


Tatx of a washing day! What is that toa whole 
week of washing days? No, even this gives no true 
idea of that worst of domestic inflictions a poor man 
tan suffer—house cleaning. The washing is confined 
to the kitchen or wash-house, and the effect visible in 
the dining-room is in cold or badly cooked meals; 
with a few other matters not necessary to mention 
here. But in house cleaning—oh, dear! Like the 
dove from the ark, a man finds no place where he 
can rest the sole of his foot. Twice a year, regularly, 
have I to pass through this trying ordeal, willy nilly, 
as it is said, im some strange language. To rebel is 
useless. To grumble of no avail. Up come the car- 
pets, topsy turvy go the furniture, and sash! goes 
the water from garret to cellar. I don’t know how 
other men act on these occasions, but I find discretion 
the better part of valor, and submission the wisest ex- 
pedient. 

Usually it happens, that my good wife works herself 
half to death—loses the even balance of her mind— 
and, in consequence, makes herself and all around her 
unhappy. To indulge in an unamiable temper is by no 
means a common thing for Mrs. Sunderland, and this 
makes its occurrence on these occasions so much the 
harder to bear. Our last house cleaning took place in 
the fall. I have been going to write a faithful history 
of what was said, done, and suffered on the occasion 
ever since, and now put my design into execution, 
even at the risk of having my head combed with 
a three legged stool by my excellent wife, who, 
when she sees this in print, will be taken, in nautical 
Phrase, all aback. But, when a history of our own 
short comings, mishaps, mistakes and misadventures 
will do others good, Iam for giving the history and 
pocketing the odium, if there be such a thing as odium 
attached to revelations of human weakness and error. 

“We must clean house this week,” said my good 
wife, one morning as we sat at the breakfast table— 
“everything is ina dreadful condition. I can’t look 
at nor touch anything without feeling my flesh creep.” 

I turned my eyeg, involuntarily, around the room. 
I was not, before, aware of the filthy state in which 
we were living. But not having so good “an eye 
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CLEANING. 


for dirt” as Mrs. Sunderland, I was not able, even 
after having my attention called to the fact, to see 
“thé dreadful condition” of things. I said nothing, 
however, for I never like to interfere in my wife’s 
department. I assume it is a fact that she knows her 
own business better than 1 do. 

Our domestic establishment consisted of a cook, 
chambermaid and waiter. This was an ample force, 
my wife considered, for all purposes of house clean- 
ing, and had so announced to the individuals con- 
cerned some days before she mentioned the matter 
incidentally tome. We had experience, in common 
with others, on our troubles with servants, but were 
now excellently well off in this respect. Things had 
gone on for months with scarcely a jar. This was a 
pleasant feature in affairs, and one upon which we 
often congratulated ourselves. 

When I came home at dinner time, on the day the 
anticipated house cleaning had been mentioned to me, 
I found my wife with a long face. 

‘Are you not well?” I asked. 

“I’m well enough,” Mrs. Sunderland answered, 
“but I’m out of all patience with Ann and Hannah.” 

‘*What is the matter with them?” I asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“They are both going at the end of this week.” 

‘Indeed! How comes that? I thought they were 
very well satisfied.” 

“So they were, all along, until the time for house 
cleaning approached. It is too bad!” 

“That’s it—is it?” 

“Yes. And I feel out of all patience about it. It 
shows such a want of principle.” 

“Ts John going too?” I asked. 

“Dear knows! I expect so. He’s been as sulky 
as he could be al! the morning—in fact, ever since I 
told him that he must begin taking up the carpets to- 
morrow and shake them.” 

“Do you think Ann and Hannah will really go?” I 
asked. 

* Of cotrse they will. Ihave received formal notice 
to supply their places by the end of this week, which 
I must do, somehow or other.” 
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The next day was Thursday, and, notwithstanding 
both cook and chambermaid had given notice that 
they were going on Saturday, my wife had the whole 
house knocked into pi as the printers say, determined 
to get all she could out of them: r 

When I wy appearance at dinner time I found 
all in precipus confusion, and my wife heated and 
worried exéessively. Nothing was going on right. 
. She had undertaken to get the dinner, in order that 
Ann and Hannah might proceed uninterruptedly in 
the work of house cleaning; but as Ann and Hannah 
had give notice to quit in order to escape this very 
house cleaning, they were in no humor to put things 
aliead. In consequence, they had “poked about and 
done nothing,” to use Mrs. Sunderland’s own lan- 
guage; at which she was no little incensed. 

When evening came, 1 found things worse. My 
wife had set her whole force to work upon our cham- 
ber, early in the day, in order to have it finished as 
quickly as possible, that it might be in a sleeping con- 
dition by night—dry and well aired. But, instead of 
this, Ann aad Hannah had “dilly dallied” the whole 
day over cleaning the paint, and now the floor was 
not even washed up. My poor wife was in a sad 
way about it; and I am sure that I felt uncomfortable 
enough. Afraid to sleep in a damp chamber, we put 
two sofas together in the parlor, and passed the night 
there. 

The morning rose cloudily enough. I understood 
matters clearly. If Mrs. Sunderland had hired a couple 
of women for two or three days to do the cleaning, 
and got a man to shake the carpets, nothing would 
have been heard about the sulkiness of John, or the 
notice to quit of cook and chambermaid. Putting 
upon them the task of house cleaning, was considered 
an imposition, and they were not disposed to stand 
it. ; 

‘*T shall not be home to dinner to-day,” I said, as I 
rose from. the breakfast table. ‘As you are all in so ; 
much confusioa, and you have to do the cooking, I 
prefer getting something to eat down town.” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Sunderland—‘so much the 
better.” 

I left the house a few minutes afterward, glad to } 
getaway. Everything was confusion; and every face 
under a cloud. 

‘How are you getting along?” I asked, on coming 
home at night. 

*“Humph! Not getting along at all!” replied Mrs, 
Sunderland, in a fretful tone. . “In two days, the girls 
might have thoroughly cleaned the house from top 
to bottom, and what do you think they have done? 3 
Nothing at all!” ¢ 

“Nothing at all? They must have done some-$ 
thing.” $ 

* Well, next to nothing, then. They havn’t finished ¢ 
the front and back. chambers. And what is worse; % 
Ann has gone away sick, and Hannah: is in bed with 3 
a real or pretended sick-headache.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear!”’ I ejaculated, involuntarily. 

“Now aint things in a pretty way?” 

‘SI think they are,” I replied, and. then asked— 
‘twhat are you going to do?” 
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house last spring. But, as likely as not, she’s at work 
somewhere.” 

Such was in fact the case, for John came in a 
moment after with that consoling report. 

“Go and see Nan¢y, then,” my wife said, sharply, 
to John, as if he were to blame for Jane's being at 
work, 

John turned away slowly and went on his errand, 
evidently in not the most amiable mood in the world. 
It was soon ascertained that Nancy couldn’t come. 

‘“Why can’t she come?” inquired my wife. 

“She says she’s doing some sewing for herself, and 
can’t go out this week,” replied John. 

*‘Go and tell her that she must come. That my 
house is upside down, and both the girls are sick.” 

But Nancy was in no mood to comply. John 
brought back another negative. 

‘**Go and say to her John that I will not take no for 
an answer. That she must come. I will give hera 
dollar a day.” 

This liberal offer of a dollar a day was effective. 
Nancy came and went to work on the next morning. 
Of course, Ann did not come back: and as it was 
Hannah’s last day, she felt privileged to have more 
headache than was consistent with cleaning paint or 
scrubbing floors. The work went on, therefore, very 
slowly. 

Saturday night found us without cook or chamber- 
maid, and with only two rooms in order in the whole 
house, viz: one chamber on the second story. By 
great persuasion, Nancy was induced to stay during 
Sunday and cook for us. 

An advertisement in the newspaper on Monday 
morning, brought us a couple of raw Irish girls, who 
were taken as better than nobody at all. With these 
new recruits, Mrs. Sunderland set about getting things 
‘to right.” Naney plodded on, so well pleased with 
her wages, that she continued to get the work of one 
day lengthened out into two, and so managed to get a 
week’s job. 

For the whole of another precious week we were 
in confusion. 

‘How do your new girls get along?” I asked of 
my wife, upon whose face I had not seen a smile for 
ten days. 

* Don’t name them, Mr. Sunderland! They’re not 
worth the powder it would take to shoot them. Lazy, 
ignorant, dirty, good-for-nothing creatures. 1 woulda’t 
give them house room.” 

“I’m sorry to learn that. What will you do?” I 
said. 

‘Dear knows! I was so well suited in Ann and 
Hannah, and, to think that they should have served 
me so! I wouldn’t have believed it of them. But 
they are all as destitute of feeling and principle as 
they can be. And John continues as sulky as a bear. 
He pretended to shake the carpets, but you might get 
a wheelbarrow load of dirt oat of them. I told him 
so, and the impudent fellow replied that he didn’t 
know anything about shaking carpets; and that it 
wasn’t the waiter’s place, any how.” 

‘He did?” 

“Yes, he did. I was on the’eve of ordering him to 


“T have sent John for old Jane who helped us clean * leave the house.” 
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“Jl save you that trouble,” I said, a little warmly. 

“Don’t say anything to him, if you please, Mr. 
Sunderland,” returned my wife. “There couldn’t 
be a better man about the house than he is, for all 
ordinary purposes. If we should lose him, we shall 
never get another half so good. I wish I’d hireda 
man to shake the carpets at once; they would have 
been much better done, and I should have had John’s 
cheerful assistance about the house, which would 
have been a great deal.” 

That evening I overheard, accidentally, a conver- 
sation between John and the new girls, which threw 
some light upon the whole matter. 

“John,” said one of them. ‘‘What made Mrs. 
Sunderland’s cook and chambermaid go aff and lave 
her right in the middle of house clainin’?” 

“Because, Mrs. Sunderland, instead of hiring a 
woman, as every lady does, tried to put it all off 
upon them.” 

“Tndade! And was that it?” 

“Yes, it was. They never thought of leaving until 
they found they were to be imposed upon. And, to 
save fifty cents or a dollar, she made me shake the 
carpets. I never did such a thing in my life before. 
I think I managed to leave about as much dirt in as 
I shook out. But I’ll leave the place before I do it 
again.” 

“So would I, John. It was a downright, mane im- 
position, so itwas. Set a waiter to shaking carpets.” 

*“[ don’t think much has been saved,’’ remarked 
the waiter, “for Nancy has had a dollar a day ever 
since she has been here.” 

“Indade!” 

“Yes; and besides that, Mrs. Sunderland has had 
to work like a dog herself. All this might have been 
saved, if she had hired a couple of women at sixty- 
two and a half cents a day for two or three days, and 
paid for having the carpets shaken. That’s the way 
other people do. The house would have been to 
rights in three or four days, and everything going on 
like clock work.” 
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{ heard no more. I wanted to hear no more. It 
was all as clear as day to me. When I related to 
Mrs. Sunderland what John had said, she was, at 
first, quite indignant. But the reasonableness of the 
thing soon became so apparent that she could not but 
acknowledge that she had acted very unwisely. 

“This is another specimen of your saving at the 
spiggot,” I said, playfully. 

“There, Mr. Sunderland! Not a word more, if 
you please, of that,” she returned, her cheek more 
flushed than usual. “It is my duty, as your wife, to 
dispense with prudence in your household; and if, in 
seeking to do so, I have run a little into extremes, I 
think it ill becomes you to ridicule or censure me. 
Dear knows! I have not sought my own ease or com- 
fort in the matter.” 

“ My dear, good wife,” I quickly said, in a soothing 
voice, “‘I have neither meant to ridicule nor censure 
you. Nothing was further from my thoughts.” 

‘You shall certainly have no cause to complain of 
me on this score again,” she said, still a little warmly. 
“When next we clean house, I will take care that it 
shall be done by extra help altogether.” 

“Do so by all means, Mrs. Sunderland. Let there 
be, if possible, two paint cleaners and scrubbers in 
every room, that the work may all be done in a day 
instead of a week. Take my word for it, the cost 
will be less. Or, if double, I will cheerfully pay it 
for the sake of seeing ‘order from chaos rise’ more 
quickly than is wont under the ordinary system of 
doing things.” 

My wife did not just like this speech, I could see, 
but she bit her lips and kept silent. 

In a week we were without a cook again; and 
months passed before we were in anything like 
domestic comfort. At last my wife was fortunate 
enough to get Ann and Hannah back again, and then 
the old pleasant order of things was restored. I rather 
think, that we shall have a different state of things at 
next house cleaning time. I certainly hope so. 





SONG OF THE FARMER IN SEED TIME. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


We're ploughing, and we’re sowing 
The gold grain o’er the land, 

But the quick@ning and the growing 
Are in a higher hand. 

The dew and rain’s soft dressing, 
The sun-ray clear doth crown, 

And these, with every blessing, 
Come from our Father down. 


What near is, and whatfar in 
The distance e’er may be— 

The grass-flower, and the starshine, 
The sand-grain and the sea 





Are His:—and leaves that quiver, 

And snow—earth’s shroud and grave-« 
Spring’s balmy airs, the rivers, 

All corn and fruit, He gave. 


Sun—moonlight in the valley, 
—True cause of all He hath— 
The gentle southwind’s dally, 
The cloud that folds His path. 
He lifts from earth the shadow, 
Health, life around doth spread, 
For herds, the deep green meadow, 
For us, our daily bread. 





THE LAST DECLARATION. 


BY MES. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


“TI spoke to her—she censured not; 

1 told her—now I scarce knew what.””—C. H. Horrmax. 
“T ve been in love some sixty tim: 

And always thought the newest fairest. —PaRK BENJAMIN. 


Cousin Frank was a jewel of aman. Hewasins ‘Take good care of Ellen,” were mamma’s last 


society when I was a child, wearing pretty sashes, 
and being carried into the parlor to be called by the 
visitors a “little dear,’”?’ when mamma was in the 
room, and a “little torment” if she went out of it. 

That was fifteen years ago, almost—and cousin 
Frank is still a ladies-man, as well liked as ever, 
and vastly more agreeable. I think that dark, glossy 
moustache improves his face, he has cherished it 
since his last winter in Paris—and his figure is so 
commanding—not too tall, nor too large in any way. 
His hand is delicately fair—almost too much so for 
the son of honest republican parents; but his eyes— 
oh, such eyes! dancing with good humored glee, they 
would provoke the staidest lady of you all to mirth. 
His hair waves just as gracefully as ever, but I do 
not think it is quite as luxuriant as it once was— 
however, we will pass that point without further 
comment. 

There!—how like you my hero’s portrait, imper- 
fectly as I have drawn it? Gay, agreeable—always at 
leisure—the life of every party or social gathering he 
attends, and quite as loveable in our own little circle 
where there are no hearts to be broken; wealthy too, 
and of a manly presence, do I not hear you ask why 
Frank Graham has never married? Many have been 
before you in that query—I hear it asked almost every 
evening we are out. I was saucy enough to inquire 
myself not many years since, and so I am prepared to 
speak upon the matter. I shall betray no confidence, 
and Frank will only laugh at the record. 

It was a clear night in mid-winter, stormy and 
cold. Papa and mamma were just setting forth toa 
bridal party, when Frank entered, and, to the asto- 
nishment of all, said he came to spend the evening 
with me. 

‘Not going to the party!” said my mother, in sur- 
prise. 

“No,” said Frank, firmly, as if.he did not care to 
listen to any questions on the somewhat strange re- 
solve. 

‘“‘Ah—ha—and now I remember—well if you really 
are not there to-night, others than myself will think 
you a rejected suitor of Anna Marston; you know it 
was whispered, my dear, that——” said mamma. 

I thought Frank unusually careful as he folded 
mamma’s crape shawl about her, and just then he 
was so awkward as to entangle the fringe in his 
watch-chain. By the time it was extracted, mamma 
had forgot what she was going to say. 





’ words, as Frank handed her into the carriage. 


When I found that in the plenitude of his good nature 
he had come to stay a whole evening alone with me, 
I could have smothered him with kisses. ‘ What 
shall we do?” I asked, as I waltzed gaily through the 
long rooms. ‘Come, sing that duett Clara Waterman 
likes so much—or shall I read you Susie Bradley’s last 
letter?—ah, ha—you cannot guess what she says of 
your eyes.” 

Cousin Frank was not inclined to sing, he would 
not even guess what Sue had said of him; and I began 
to suspect that he had come to be amused instead of 
amusing me. At last he roused himself somewhat, 
and asked, ‘‘where was the chess-board? Would! 
not like to check-mate him?’ To bring up stupid 
chess, of all things, on such an evening!—when he 
could talk so pleasantly too—for his descriptions of 
Paris and Rome were far more interesting than any 
book of travels I had ever read. I declare it was too 
provoking. But I did not make the least objection; 
I brought the chess men, arranged the stand myself, 
while he composedly sat quite still, gazing intently 
into the fire, now and then knocking his boots to- 
gether with a ringing clank, as much as to say “con- 
found it!” Nor did he move when I was all ready 
to commence the game—he did not even seem to 
remember that I was in the room. ‘Never mind,” 
thought I, “all in good time,” so I rang for some fruit, 
and the cake-basket, and amused myself by watching 
the changes of expression which flitted over his face. 

“Cousin Frank,” said I, at last, pausing in my 
demolition of some unusually fine grapes—‘ cousin, 
these grapes are very nice,” and I held the luscious 
cluster before the fine light temptingly. 

* Ah, yes,” he ejaculated, ‘‘a fine voice, very fine, 
but—oh, that’s you, Ellen, isn’t it?—well, little one, 
about that game at chess.” 

So it was commenced—but Frank lost pawn after 
pawn—a knight, a castle—and at last as I triumphantly 
captured his queen, he threw thi pieces together with 
one sweep, and voted chess a bore. 

“Come, Ellen, let’s chat—pass me that fruit knife 
—don’t you wish I was a little less irritable?” 

‘But, Frank, what is the matter with you? I never 
have seen you so quiet.” 

“So stupid you never mind, I’!] make 
amends. What shall I tell you of?—my presenta- 
tion?—how. Queen Vic was dressed?—what she said, 
and all that? I will promise to answer any query, 
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however much my memory or my imagination may 
be taxed.” 

A sudden thought came over me. 

“Never mind the queen,” said I, “but tell me one 
thing—will you now?—recollect you have promised 
to tell me anything I might ask.” 

‘“‘ Yes—pussy, anything—what may it be?” 

“Cousin Frank, why did you never get married?” 

Oh, how heartilyhe laughed—I was quite relieved, 
for somehow I feared after I had spoken, that I might 
have roused some painful recollection, or—I did not 
know exactly what. 

“And pray, you little interrogation point,” (had 
Frank heard what mamma had said of my growing 
crooked—I had half a mind to be angry) ‘‘ what gave 
you that fancy? Has any good aunt chosen a new 
lady-love for me, who ‘would make such a nice do- 
mestic wife?’—or has your father been wishiug he 
was as free as bachelor Frank? Perhaps you have 
a lover; good, tell me all about him, he is such a 
charming little man I have no doubt; black eyes— 
pink cheeks, and ali that, just lixe your tamous wax 
doll I brought you from Paris.” 

“It’s years since I’ve seen a doll—do you know 
I was sixteen yesterday,” said I, indignantly, “‘and 
besides I haven’t any lover, and never shall have,” 
(“as I see,” I was going to add, but prudently re- 
strained the terminatim of my sentence.) 

“Well, I have promised and I must perform, though 
after all it’s no great secret why J never was married. 
The fact is those who would have pleased me did not 


hear your good opinion of cousin Frank; and those 
whom I might have pleased did not seem to me worth 


the trouble. So after being very near matrimony all 
my life, I never have quite attained to that felicity. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“But were you never in love—really downright in 
love?” 

“Oh, yes—a hundred times at the very least. There 
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“T am very certain he never will—I never shall 
have a lover, Frank.” 

‘Don’t speak so mournfully, ma delle, there is plenty 
of time for that consideration—but have I satisfied 
you?” 

“Not quite—one thing more, were you ever re- 
fused?” 

‘Now you have indeed brought me to the confes- 
sional! What a mortifying reminiscence you have 
conjured up. Will nothing less than a straight for- 
ward reply satisfy you? Do you leave no corner for 
evasion—plump yes or no?” 

Once more I clapped my hands in delight; I-was 
inexorable—he had promised to tell me all I should 
ask, nothing less than a full recital of the whole affair 
would serve me. Was not cousin Frank kind?— 
he promised if I would be quiet, would never tell 
mamma a word, (it’s so pleasant to be a confident) 


’ and would finish that purse I had been so long in- 


tending to crochet for him—that he would tell me 
word for word all about the last declaration he had 
ever made. Just imagine how easily we were sitting 
—what with the gas and the blazing grate the room 
was almost as light as day; the dark crimson furniture 
looked so comfortable; and on the table, which was 
drawn quite close to the fire, war a tray of grapes and 
ruby cheeked apples. I sat on an ottoman quite at 
Frank’s feet; while he leaned back at ease in papa’s 
own lounging chair. 

“Tt is two or three years,” said he, at last, “since 
I first met the lady who was so nearly your cousin. 
I remember distinctly seeing her enter this room, for 
it was at one of your mother’s little musical parties, 
(they were great bores sometimes by the way.) She 
was a stranger to me, as were many of the younger 
ladies who had come out while I was in Europe; so 
I asked Ned Mitchell who she was. Finding her to 
be an intimate acquaintance in the family, and being 
well pleased with her queen-like figure and graceful 


was cousin Sophie—I was devoted to her for six { movements, I requested an introduction—was gra- 
months; but your mother once hinted that she wore ¢ ciously received—and we were soon floating down 
false braids or curls, and I never could think of her § the stream of musical small talk. She hada magni- 
for a wife after that. Then came Miss Ellis.” ; ficeni hand and arm, and on the whole I was much 


“What the beautiful Miss Ellis—mamma’s old } delighted with the acquisition to my visting list. 


friend?” ; 

“The very same—beautiful indeed she was, but 
with no more intelligence than your doll we were 
just speaking of. Lizzy Lesten—she was quite a 
belle ten years ago, very sprightly and vivacious, but 
Lizzy inclined to be something of a vixen I thought; 
I always held a distrust of Lizzy’s nez retrowsse. 
Then Clara Rush came, and fifty others—the list is 
quite too long for recollection. There was always 
some fault though—either in the demoiselle or myself 
that put a finis to our fgiendship. There was another 
cousin you have never seen, Harriet Ward; I had 
almost come to the point of a declaration—but one 
day, at a dinner party, I noticed her eating fish with 
her knife—bah—the recollection is painful even yet; 
her sister was pretty, but she never looked well in the 
morning. If you really knew my horror of a slovenly 
wrapper and curl of papers! Ellen never let your 
lover get a glimpse of you in deshabille—it will be 
the end of your matrimonial prospects, I warn you.” 

14* 


I had the pleasure of handing her to the piano; her 
voice was a rich, full mezzo soprano, and she sang 
a cavatina from Lucre Borgia very well—very well 
indeed; then came another chat as we stood in the 
recess of that window—there were heavy blue and 
fawn curtains there then; these crimson affairs are 
not in good taste.”’ 

I bowed in assent. Frank’s opinion in all such 
matters was law, so I resolved to ask mamma to 
have them changed for blue and fawn—quite for- 
getful that the whole rooms had been refurnished 
since that important music party, and very possibly 
blue curtains would not be quite the thing with crim- 
son velvet chairs and lounges. 

‘‘ However,” continued Frank, ‘we did not coquette 
at all; we spoke gaily and seriously on Bulwer’s new 
novel, and I described his appearance at Sir John 
Graham’s literary dinner party, which I had attended 
just before leaving London. Then we spoke of Miss 
Lesten’s voice, she was singing a duett from Norma 
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with your mother; and last. of all the conversation 
ended by both declaring a love for simple ballads. 
I recollect asking her to sing me ‘The Lass O’Gowe- 
rie,’ but as. there was no opportunity she could not, 
but promised that the next time we met she would 
grant my request. 

“‘Two or three weeks glided by, and I had almost 
forgotten my fair friend. - Your mother had ceased to 
rally me on what she chose to call my devotion to 
her the evening of our introduction; but one evening 
I recognized her at the theatre, and as Ned Mitchell 
and his sister were of the party, I ventured to join 
them»at the close of: the second act of Ion, which was 
the play that evening, She received me very cor- 
dially, and in conversation I reminded her that I had 
not yet; listened to my favorite ballad; this ended in 
an invitation to call socially with Ned, (it seems she 
was a school friend of his sister’s) and she would sing 
English and Scotch ballads for me until I was weary 
with listening. Of course I averred that would in- 
volve a visit with no conclusion, and of course her 
reply was, I should soon be happy of an escape. 
People are obliged to say many things they don’t 
mean, Nellie—particularly gentlemen—that is if they 
expect to be liked in society. 

**T thought of my juvenile introduction to mamma’s 
friends, and did not dispute the fact of such things 
being said, though I had my doubts of the necessity 
for them. 

“So I called, and thought she was even more 
pleasing at home.than in society, she conversed re- 
markably well, and sang very sweetly; though I re- 
marked to Ned as we walked home that the upper 
tones of her voice were neither so clear nor so strong 
as they might have been with proper cultivation. 
From that time I visited the house frequently, and at 
Jast the gossips began to say that my attentions were 
quite pointed—your mother went so far as to remark to 
my fair friend, ‘that Frank needed nothing but a wife 
to whom he was devoted, to make him the best and 
kindest of men,’ and then she came to me offering 
congratulations. I was thunderstruck! the possibility 
of addressing the lady had never occurred to me; I 
had visited her. as a pleasant acquaintance, and had 
not dreamed that she regarded my attentions as in 
the least lover-like. Mv aunt had hinted that it was 
otherwise, and. perhaps—dolt that I was!—the lady 
herself thought so too. With a desperate resolve I 
set.forth on a visit determined to watch her narrowly, 
and if I found any indications of peculiar interest on 
her part I would—no I could not quite make up my 
mind to propose. 

“She welcomed me with the greatest cordiality, 
and from habit, after a few minutes chat I requested 
her to sing. 

‘“«*Here is an old favorite,’ said I, turning over the 
music which lay upon the piano, ‘and I have not 
heard it for many a day—you will sing this, will you 
not?’ 

“She started as I placed it before her, and she 
glanced at the title. I saw a crimson flush steal over 
brow and cheek—‘no, anything /but that,’ she said, 

astily. 

“J do not know what induced me to persist in my 








request, perhaps my curiosity was roused, for the 
song was one of those common place affairs, that jg 
the words, though the melody was very beautiful. 
After a somewhat urgent solicitation she consented, 
and as she sang 


_ *My soul in silence and in tears 
Has cherished now for many years 
A love for one who must not know 
The thoughts that in my bosom glow.’ 


“T noticed that her voice trembled very much, and 

in the second stanzas 

, ; 

Pret en na 
she fairly gave way, and tossing the music one 
side rose hastily, saying, ‘some other time. it shall 
be finished for you,’ her cheeks and brow were still 
crimson, and I saw her lips quiver as if she strove 
to quell some painful emotion. 

‘““Was not here proof enough?—true it was not 
years since I had first known her, but several months 
had passed, and we had met very frequently. What 
a villain I had been, I-saw at once my folly—I could 
have cursed my own want of thought. There she 
sat, poor girl, nervously twisting a tassel that de- 
pended from her waist, and now and then stealing 
a half fearful glance at me, as if to notice if I under- 
stood her strange tremor, fearfui that she had betrayed 
her secret. I remember making some strangely dis- 
connected remarks, and seized the first opportunity to 
bid her good evening. Oh, what a walk was that—I 
paced for. hours in the moonlight, forming resolu- 
tions for my future conduct, and recalling any little 
circumstance of our friendship. Now that the veil 
had fallen, how plainly I saw her preference for me, 
and I felt that all the reparation in my power was 
due to her. Hard as it was to give up my bachelor 
freedom, I resolved to beg her acceptance of my 
hand and fortune—and, must I confess it, there was 
a strange tremor about my heart whenever I thought 
of the appealing glances I had that evening met from 
her eyes, which seemed to predict that it would be 
included in the offering, Two or three days passed: 
every evening I was firm in my resolution to act 
like a man toward her: each morning that resolution 
faded as the sun rose. You are notan unembarrassed 
bachelor, Nellie, so you can have no idea of the tre- 
mendous struggle. At length I began to think I might 
have been deceived, and—so perverse is man’s nature 
—the thought was almost painful tome. What with 
dreaming of her at night, and thinking of her sweet 
face by day, I had become not a little interested in 
your mother’s friend. The die should be cast—that I 
was determined upon—and I resolved to make that 
very song the bridge, as it were, of the fearful chasm 
I intended to leap: I would ask her to sing it again, 
and if the same emotion was visible, I would hail it 
as an omen in my favor. 

“I am sure she blushed deeply as I entered the 
room where she was sitting quite alone. I am not 
sure that I did not also, if an old bachelor can by 
any possibility be supposed to blush; at all events 
my hand trembled as I clasped her own, which was 
frankly extended. 
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“The moment arrived that was to decide my fate— 
1 had handed her to the piano, and again placed that 
song before her—again she declined singing it, now 
more firmly than before. But I was inexorable—no 
other song would do—for me—would she not please 
ms so much as that? and with a scarce audible voice 
she commenced the strain. When she came to the 
lines— 

‘ They cannot see the silent tear 

That falls unheeded when none are near, 

Nor do they mark the smothered sigh.’ 
I could scarce refrain from clasping her to my heart, 
and telling her that her sorrow was ended—the strain 
arose, tremulously, feebly—again she raised that ap- 
pealing glance, and then suddenly ceasing, she covered 
her face with her hands, and I am sure I heard a sob 
—oh! how mournfully it smote upon my ear! 

“She left the piano, and throwing herself upon 
a lounge, I saw tears. stealing through the soft, 
white hands that covered her face. I could endure 
suspense no longer—I knelt beside her—I strove to 
clasp one of these delicate hands—I know not to this 
day exactly what I said, but 1 am sure I poured forth 
a passionate entreaty that she would give me the pre- 
cious right to kiss these tears away. 

“Nellie, imagine my consternation when she rose 
haughtily, and said in the coldest tone of surprise— 
‘Mr. Graham!’ 

“It was enough—it recalled me to my senses—I 
stood before her in an instant, and will you believe 
it, I reproached her for leading me to believe that she 
had not been indifferent to my attentions. 

‘Never!’ was her brief reply, and her eyes flashed 
gloriously. 

“Nell you have no idea how like a queen she stood 
there—or how like a slave I was humbled before her, 
But I dared to expostulate—the song, I said: whence 
her emotion? twice had she trembled as she sung the 
strain: the tears were even yet undried that it had 
¢alled forth, Nor was my astonishment less when 
she burst into a merry peal of laughter and clapped 
her slender hands in perfect glee. I waited, how- 
ever, calmly as I could with the blood boiling at my 
heart, until she should see fit to explain. At length 
she extended her hand kindly, and begging me to be 
seated, said—‘let us be friends again, Mr. Graham— 
this is too ridiculous’-—and once more that musical 
laugh rang through the room. 

“And so I gathered the cause of my foolish con- 
clusion. It appeared that my passing remark upon 
the quality of her voice had been reported to her— 
not forgetting my opinion that the upper notes were 
not as strong or pure as they should be; this had made 
her always diffident in attempting songs in a high key 
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where I was the listener. ‘The Dream is Past’ was 
a particularly difficult air it happened, and hence her 
reluctance to sing it for me; hence too the tremulous 
tones I had noticed the first time she sang it. This 
evening the recollection of her former mortifying 
failure made the matter even worse, and as she no- 
ticed what she supposed my critical attention she be- 
came embarrassed, and at last gave way to a childish 
burst of vexation as she found herself adding discord 
to discord. 

‘There was the whole plainly told—but had she 
not received me always with evident pleasure? Con- 
found Ned Mitchell’s gossipping report of my foolish 
remark! 

‘Yes, she confessed that she had ever been pleased 
to meet me as a friend of—of Edward’s—could it be 
possible I was not aware of their recent engagement? 

“Do you blame me, Nell, for rushing from the room 
at this unkindest stroke of all? I had been proposing 
to the aflianced of my most intimate friend! My own 
vanity had led me to the mortifying act.” 

“Well, but you were good friends after all, were 
younot? Did you ever meet her afterward?” 

‘Yes, she was kind enough to keep my secret from 
all but Ned; and after a time I called at the house as 
before, though not so frequently, for a feeling of the 
deepest mortification always.came over me as I saw 
that piano, and once or twice she wickedly said with 
a mischievous glance toward me—‘yes, I will sing 
Mr. Graham’s favorite, The Dream is Past!’ 

“The dream was past of a truth—and I never have 
been so presuming as to dream again of any fair lady. 
So, coz, you have the veritable. history of my ‘last 
declaration.’ ”’ 

‘But who was the lady, Frank? Did I ever see 
her?” 

‘‘What? have I not told you her name? I.thought 
you knew it was Anna Marston.” 

I saw it all then, the secret of cousin .Frank’s ab- 
sence. from the bridal party—but I was again puzzled, 
she had not married Ned Mitchell. 

‘No, there. was some lover's quarrel in which Ned 
was to blame, and he had proved himself unworthy 
of her by never explaining the matter; so after a year 
or more had passed she consented to become Mrs, 
Willis—as Mrs. Willis I wish her all happiness; but 
I shall not go there to-night to tell her so.’’ 

Cousin Frank relapsed into his dreamy reverie, 
and I meditated upon the story I had just listened 
to, wondering, as I watched the flickering fire-light, 
how any man could summon resolution sufficient to 
declare himself at all. I.am sure if I were refused it 
would prove a /ast declaration as well as a first. 
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I wit not emblem flowers to tell 
How dear thou art to me, 

For though so fair, no soulless thing 
Can e’er resemble thee! 


Yet thou art fair as any flower, 
Or star that e’er hath shone, 


But I do love thee most because, 
Thy heart is ail my own. 


The fairest flowers are born of earth, 
And soon decay and die, 

But love and beauty such as.thine, 
Are gathered to the sky. 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ALCIBIADES. 


_ 


BY JOSEPH B. COBB. 


CHAPTER I. 


ATHENS. HER ODEUM. 


Bvenrne had enveloped in its sable shades the fair 
city of Athens; and the inhabitants, wearied with the 
various labors of the day, were seen wending their 
way to their several abodes. Groups of young men 
were strolling leisurely along the streets, and loud 
shouts of hilarity, now and then breaking on the 
Stillness of the evening, betrayed the approach of 
companies fresh from the arduous, though alluring 
exercises of the gymnasium. These were bright and 
happy times for the sons of Attica! The lessons and 
instructions of Socrates dispelled the tediousness of 
day—the splendid entertainments of Pericles and his 
band of admirers charmed the hours of evening. 

The curtain of night has closed around, and the scene 
has changed. Crowds of both sexes, in dense and glit- 
tering columns, pursue the direction of a towering and 
imagnificent edifice seen in the distance, its gigantic 
and gaudy proportions swelling upon the vision in the 
dim reflections of the twilight. Like a thing of magic, 
the odeum—that grand and unsurpassable model of 
ancient architecture, eclipsing all other like buildings 
in the splendor of its structure and the novelty of its 
design—the odeum, which will ever remain a lasting 
monument to the taste and genius of Pericles, had 
risen suddenly from its foundation, and stood the pride 
and ornament of the city. Still further, in the rear, 
‘was seen the summit of the Areopagus, where the god 
of war had stood upon his trial, and where still the 
laws upheld their majesty, and justice was impartially 
dispensed. 

Still further on, the gloomy porticoes of the Par- 
thenon frowned in the pale moonb lanchol 
reflection does it bring to the mind of the classic rea- 
der! The stupendous monument of art, which drew 
the respect of Alaric and the second Mahomet, who 
dared not to raise against it their barbarian hands, has 
been since demolished by the leaders of armies be- 
longing to countries claiming to be civilized. Where- 
ever the lion banner of England has been planted, or 
her rapacious claws have gained a hold, all remains 
of art and taste, however ancient or elegant, disappear 
—as if she feared a comparison with the huge, shape- 
less piles of her own smoky metropolis! 

The reign of Pericles, the era in which our story is 
placed, has been justly regarded as the most brilliant 
era in Athenian history. Art, at this period, had 
nearly exhausted itself in the sublimity of conception, 
the splendor of design and the wonder of. execution. 
Science progressed with rapid strides—whi'st wisdom 











and philosophy, under the energetic researches of So- 
crates and his pupils, were unfolding their wings, and 
preparing for higher and more astonishing flights. 
Society and refinement had attained their zenith, and 
Athens abounded with pleasures, whilst it gloried in 
its strength, and bid haughty defiance to its enemies. 
Well directed, internal labor, displayed its golden 
fruits, and domestic pursuits were eagerly cultivated 
in the midst of luxury and temptation. So happya 
union of these seemingly discordant elements had 
never before been witnessed, and Athens, since, has 
sighed in vain for its reappearance. The peace of 
the country, secured by treaties of comity and alliance 
with the principal neighboring powers, stood in no 
immediate danger of interruption, and whilst fully 
prepared for war, the Athenians revelled in their love 
of public shows and entertainments, and the shrewd 
Pericles took care to gratify their eager and morbid 
appetites. 

On the evening in question,* the interior of the 
odeum blazed with uncommon brilliancy, and its spa- 
cious area and ample rows of seats glittered with an 
array which would have dazzled the vision of Oriental 
Satraps. In a conspicuous and sumptuously furnished 
compartment on the first or lower gallery, sat the great 
ruler himself, clad in his flowing vestments of state, 
and holding in his hands the simple prizes which he 
himself chose to distribute amongst the successful per- 
formers. The entertainment was exclusively musical, 
and on the stage were seen various instruments, ready 
for the touch of the masters in this elegant accom- 
plishment. Not far from Pericles, and separated from 
him only bya row of small Corinthian pillars, reclined 
the divinely moulded figure of the fair but voluptuous 
Aspasia—the most beautiful and fascinating woman 
in Athens, who had infused new spirit in its circles, 
and engendered a deference for females hitherto un- 
known in Greece. Her countenance gleamed with 
bewitching smiles, and love and passion sparkled from 
her bright, yet languishing eyes. Easy and unabashed 
in her manner, she was yet conscious of the universal 
buzz of admiration which her presence had excited 
among the thousands gatheredwithin these charmed 
walls; and when even Pericles, who bowed noto- 
riously at the shrine of her charms, had fixed upon 
her his eager and penetrating gaze, her appearance 
gave no tokens that it was observed. 

“By Jupiter, Nicias, she would compare with the 
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* Musical entertainments were not unfrequently given 


) after night, but dramatic performances invariably at dawn 
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goddess of love herself, as she now reclines and 
glances over the assembly,” said young Clitus, the 
pupil of Agatharus the painter, a youth well known 
for his genius and social qualities. 

“Venus will yet prove to be her mother,’’ answered 
Nicias, in a strain of enthusiasm, “or else I will be 
consigned to the furies-gods; see, her very soul beams 
forth, as she now returns the ardent looks of Pericles 
—she presents him her hand—and, by the fates, he 
presses it openly to his bosom.” 

‘Methinks, Nicias,”’ said young Clitus, smiling, 
“we both know of one, who, if here, in the sight of 
such Heavenly charms, would not scruple, if his pas- 
sions were excited, to hurl even the archon from the 
eajoymennt of so much bliss, that he might, himself, 
partake—I marvel that he is not here.” 

«JI do not marvel at all,” returned Nicias, ‘for 
thanks to the potent spells of the wine god, we left 
him safely fastened in his embraces.” 

“] know not that such is the case,” said Clitus. 
“His manner seemed to me more restless than usual, 
and I suspect that he is resolving some wild scheme,” 

“Better to have said some mad project,” said Nicias, 
sneeringly, ‘‘for, in truth, he is more than half a mad- 
man.” 

“Hast thou heard aught,” asked Clitus, “of his new 
born passion for the fair Nemea, whom Hippolitus 
brought with him from Coreyra?” 

“Softly, my Clitus,” said Nicias, ‘for that is a 
tender subject. Nemea has, in her turn, been aban- 
doned—a fiercer flame sure has hold on him. Hast 
thou not marked his frequent excursions, solitary and 
at night? ~My eyes have been upon him—and as the 
net gathers its thick folds around him, I see that proud 
spirit subdued—that fierce temper brought under—the 
holiest objects balk not his intemperate and loose de- 
sires—the gods themselves are insulted and ridiculed 
if hisaim can be accomplished. And yet the man was 
born to be great. I predict his future fortunes as well 
as his fall. Other than the fields of his native land 
will feel the power of his influence, and attest the 
vast conceptions of his genius.” 

“Take heed, young man, that thy words, unwarily 
uttered in a spirit of envy, bring not trouble on thy 
head. Beware lest the unlooked for fulfilment of 
thy thoughtless prophecy rankle not, one day, in thy 
bosom, and torture thy soaring spirit. He, of whom 
thou hast spoken, is well known to me. For years 
have I watched his progress. He will rise to high 
fortune, and guileful enemies may work his fall. 
Thou, Nicias, hast no kind feeling for that man, and 
seek to draw from thy unsuspecting friend incautious 
admissions. But look to it that ‘the power of Ais in- 
fluence’ avert not all thy malignity.” 

The young men had turned as these words, gravely 
uttered, had fallen upon their ears, and, to their sur- 
prise, behe!d the venerable figure of the philosopher, 
Socrates, who for some moments had been standing 
quietly behind them. 

A frown contracted the brow of Nicias as he re- 
garded the sage, and he muttered a reproach at being 
overheard. The philosopher observed the frown, and 
caught the words. 

“Think not,” he continued, ‘that I was a willing 
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listener to thy words. Thou art my pupil, Nicias, as 
well as him of whom thou hast been conversing. I 
never repeat. It is a rule will always recoil. Learn 
caution thyself, ere thou suspect others of eves-drop- 
ping.” 

The young men rose to offer their seats to the sage, 
but he declined, giving them to understand that he 
was on the point of leaving, as he had come for a 
special purpose which had now been answered. But 
still he left not, and was detained by a circumstance 
yet to be related. 

The entertainment now opened. The musicians 
all occupied seats on the stage, with their instruments 
beside them. The first performers ranged themselves 
to begin. The arched roof and long galleries rang 
with sounds of ravishiag melody, and the spectators 
listened with feelings of high delight. The beautiful 
Aspasia dispensed liberally her approving smiles; the 
great Pericles testified his pleasure, and the whole 
vast concourse moved in applause. The prelude had 
been most brilliant and successful. And now sepa- 
rate trials of skill were practised in turn by the va- 
rious performers, eager to win from the hands of their 
powerful patron the coveted prizes. As the celebra- 
tion was had during the feast of Panathenea, (sacred 
to Minerva, the tutilary goddess of the city) the rhap- 
sodoi, accompanying with their instruments, sang the 
praises of their ancient heroes—some chose for their 
theme the exploits of Hercules; others dedicated their 
verses to Harmodius and Aristogitan, the bold leaders 
in the war against the tyranny and misrule of the 
Piristratides, Others again revived the glories of the 
Argonautie expedition, and other champions of the 
golden fleece. Past deeds were arrayed and recited, 
and the silence told the effect. 

These impromptu recitations, then so popular among 
the gay Athenians, were not unlike the mode of im- 
provising practised in later ages by wandering tour- 
badours, and now fallen entirely into disuse. Such, 
however, was the extravagant passion of the people 
of Athens for all public entertainments, that Pericles, 
established prizes for him who could select the best 
theme, and recite the most stirring events. 

The vocalists concluded their parts amidst evidences, 
of the most general satisfaction, and the performers. 
on the wind instruments now presented themselves. 
Among them was the young son of Menon, an opulent 
citizen, especially favored by Pericles and Aspasia, 
Years of toil and practise had been the price at which 
he attained his excellence, and no one among the con- 
testants was thought capable of competing with him, 
The strongest demonstrations of joy from the company 
wel ed his app , and parting the fair locks 
which shaded his handsome countenance, he began 
his performance. All were hanging with eager inte- 
rest on the rich tones; the performer was absorbed in 
the intricacies and beauties of his music—when sud- 
denly a young man, clad in vulgar apparel, and stag- 
gering from the effects of wine, leaped on the stage, 
and struck the instrument from the hands of the asto- 
nished musician. The haughty Pericles raised his hand 
in indignation—the bright eyes of Aspasia flashed fire 
of resentment. The spectators rose 1 their feet with 
a simultaneous movement, as if intent on preventing 
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forcibly all further rudeness. But the intruder blanched 
not. With a proud step he advanced to the front of the 
stage, and throwing back with a haughty toss the thick 
cluster of curls, displayed a face eminently handsome, 
almost effeminately so; and was recognized by most of 
those present. But the large, brilliant eyes rolled fear- 
fully—the pearly teeth were clenched, as if in anger 
—the veins of the neck were swollen with passion. 
He strode across the area with rapid steps, uneven 
and wavering—and drops of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. 

‘By the gods above us, Clitus, it is the very man, 
it is Alcibiades,” whispered Nicias. ‘ Now for some 
brutal scene. His haughty temper will find vent before 
he leaves the stage.” 

His eompanion answered not, but kept his eye in- 
tently fixed on the strange being before him, turning 
now and then, as if to find some one in the assembly. 

The intruder paused, and in harsh, impassioned 
tones addressed the spectators. ‘“‘ Are ye indeed Athe- 
nians, who witness such perversion of manhood, and 
appear charmed with such unseemly sounds? Shame 
upon you, and upon him who fosters such degene- 
racy,” and he pointed to the archon with a fierce 
glance. ‘Your tastes are corrupted by the continued 
repetition of such scenes of unmanly prostitution. Is 
this harsh, grating instrument fit to engage a man—an 
Athenian? It is a mean art—this piping—suited only 
to slaves and barbarians. The Theban youth who 
know not how to discourse, may pipe away their 
lives—but we have Minerva for our patroness, and 
Apollo for our protector, one of whom threw away 
the creaking flute, and the other punished severely 
the besotted Marsyas who ventured to play upon it 
in divine presence. Let us then follow examples so 
illustrious. Let Athenians find a more manly instru- 
ment. The lyre requires no such hideous distortion 
of form and feature to extract its music, and the voice 
can accompany it. Let Athenians then banish these 
unmusical pipes—and adopt an instrument worthy of 
men.”* Thus saying, he seized upon a lyre which 
was near him, and swept over its chord with a mas- 
ter’s hand. The touch seemed to electrify the spec- 
tators, and in surprise at this unexpected display of 
skill, they gradually resumed their seats. The fine, 
strong voice of the singular minstrel, mingled with 
his notes: and then was breathed forth in language, 
fervent and eloquent, the deeds of Athenian heroes. 
He recounted the glory of the great Themistocles— 
the brilliant triumph at Artemisium, ‘where Athens, 
the foundations laid of liberty’s fair structure.”” The 
minstrel, warming with his progress, now changed 
his theme. He pictured the present glory of Athens 
—her pleasures—her people satisfied and flourishing, 
her strength and her resources The fireside of every 
person, drawn in lively colors, was present before 
them, calm and quiet—whilst no untoward event from 
without menaced its tranquillity, Scenes of domestic 
bliss filled the imagination—all was spring time in the 
future—-and all was cheerful and secure, A thrill of 
delight shot through every bosom—and the young 
musician ceased amidst rapturous shouts of applause, 





* Plutarch gives the outline of this scene. Vit. Alcib. 
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Pericles adjudged him the highest prize—Aspasia, 
resplendent in smiles, greeted him with her bright 
eyes as he came forward to receive the honor. §o- 
crates had beheld this strange scene where insolence 
had been so decidedly turned to account: where haugh- 
tiness had shown the power of will; and his venerable 
head was bent in abstracted reflection. He was grati- 
fied at the singular success of his powerful and popu- 
lar pupil, whilst, at the same time, he deplored for 
Athens her subjection to such whimsical tyranny. 

Concealed in the shadow of an Ionic pillar which 
supported the portico, was seated a fair young girl, 
disguised in a large, loose mantle, which enveloped 
her whole person. The eyes of this girl glistened 
with singular lustre—a tear-drop lingered upon the 
trembling lids—her bosom was burning with emotion 
—but it was the emotion of pride and not of weak- 
ness. The success which had crowned the musician 
brought rapturous joy to the heart of that fair, solitary 
creature. But he saw her not. 

The long, circular rows of seats no longer held the 
masses, which a moment before pressed upon them. 
The wide galleries vibrated under the weight of re- 
treating thousands, the streets were filled with groups 
of the delighted concourse—and the odeum was left 
to silence once more. 

Many were the auguries consulted—the predictions 
uttered on that night, in which so strange a scene had 
happened—of the future greatness and supremacy of 
him who had acted the chief part. The star of the 
haughty son of Clinias culminated amidst the confu- 
sion he had created—and Alcibiades, though scarcely 
recovered from a fit of intoxication, swelled with the 
vaulting ambition which glowed within him. 


CHAPTER II. 
A NOCTURNAL VISIT. 


By the pale light of the moonbeams reflected upon 
the waters, a magnificent galley was seen shooting 
over the smooth bosom of the Egean sea, directing 
its course toward the island of Eubcea, now dimly 
visible in the distance. A few hours previously, and 
the same galley had been safely moored at the foot of 
a street in Athens, and the inmates were evidently 
inhabitants of that city. Three persons were seen in 
the vessel, two of whom labored at the oars, whilst 
the third, moody and abstracted, was seated alone in 
the stern. This individual was elegantly attired, and 
his rich robes wafted to and fro in the fresh breeze 
which met them. His face was strikingly handsome 
—and the exquisitely arched eyebrow—and the long, 
flowing ringlets which fell gracefully and carelessly 
around his neck, as he sat with his figure vaguely 
shadowed in the shining mirror beneath, invested him 
with a peculiarly romantic appearance. The white 
foam of the sea dashed against the carved sides of 
the boat as it sped, swiftly propelled, to its destined 
haven. The waves of the classic Egean sparkled in 
the silvery light, and parted their waters as the galley 
glided along over the calm surface. 

Innumerable ripples now disclosed that the pebbly 
sands of the beach were under them, and the green 
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shore rose by degrees to their sight. The rowers, , undisputed supremacy. Our hero, however, with 
slightly shifting their course, steered slowly along the } reckless impiety seemed utterly to disregard all these 
margin for a short distance, and then suddenly turned } appalling symbols; and with an audacity which would 
into a limpid basin or pool, formed by a current from } have struck terror in most other bosoms, seated him- 


the sea, and which was almost entirely shrouded by 
the surrounding exuberant shrubbery. Here the small 
anchor was cast—the oars were pulled in, and the 
galley rode upon the waters a few paces from the 
shore. 

Roused from his revery, the personage who occu- 
pied the stern seat, now rose to his feet, and springing 
actively ashore, bade the rowers remain where they 
were, and await his coming. He then struck into a 


self at the base of the column, and laved his hands 
and feet in the pure, refreshing element. The fierce 
glance of imperial Jove fell sternly upon him, as 
though rebuking the sacreligious disposition which 
tempted a mortal to cleanse bis flesh in a fountain 
sacred to his Heavenly majesty, and the surrounding 
deities seemed beholding, with looks of surprise, the 
daring man who so rashly ventured upon an act 
which might, in a moment of anger, have hurled 





small footpath, which, beginning at the water, wound { even an immortal from the Olympic abodes. What 
along through the grove; and after walking rapidly ¢ wonder, then, that a thunderbolt launched from the 
for several minutes, stopped before a high stone en- ¢ unerring hand of the resentful god did not dash to 
closure, and applying a key to the fastenings of the ¢ atoms the bold transgressor! But the offence is not 
gateway, opened it and plunged into the dark recesses ¢ half told. A huge, shaggy dog, which belonged to the 
within. stranger, was imitating the recklessness of his master, 

In the centre of the grove around him stood a build- ¢ and lapped up the sacred water to cool his thirst, as if 
ing of great beauty and symmetrical proportions, {he had been drinking from a pond in some obscure 
though not remarkable for size. It was a temple, { alley of ihe city! And the master smiled and glanced 
erected by the aristocracy of Athens, and dedicated 2 with a mischievous leer at the surrounding deities. 
to their favorite divinity, Apollo. A glittering row 2 Having thus occupied himself for several minutes, 
of Ionic columns studded the entire front and sides, ? he withdrew his feet from the basin, and leaning his 
which were finely cast and ornamented. A flight of } head against the column, and drawing around him 
marble steps conducted the visitor to the upper vesti- } the mantle in which he was clad, he seemed to gaze 
bule, at the base of which were two superb statues, } with intense earnestness at the resplendent glories of 
one of Minerva, the other of Apollo. The doors were $ the Heavens. The pale moon was speeding onward 
of splendid, massive material, coming to a point at § in her mighty course, and the bright stars twinkled in 
the top, and so constructed as to admit the only light § his vision with urusual brilliancy. Not a cloud in- 
which penetrated the interior. 
design exhibited the rarest and most exquisite taste, { with their mild, shining effulgence. But far toward 
and might have been considered a fair specimen of < the horizon was seen a narrow, scarlet streak, as-if 
the great excellence which the Athenian artists had ¢ flames of fire burned within its bosom. Occasional 
attained at that period in architectural science. It ¢ and quick flashes would, now and then, illumine:its 
was also surrounded by an enclosed court, which { whole extent with a vivid, lurid glare, and then the 


The whole finish and ’ terposed to obscure the celestial bodies; all beamed 


included the grove, besides various buildings apper- 


brightness would again appear. Upon this was the 


taining to the temple. The solemnities were con- ¢ eye of our hero resting, and the alluring dreams of 


ducted and the worship performed by a priest, of 
whom very little was known, except that he was 
reputed for piety, and the strictest morality of life. 
His auguries were held in general and high esteem; 
and on the eve of marriages among the high-born of 
Athens, the couples sought always, in the first in- 
staucé, the holy ministrations of this temple, and the 
benefit of the priest’s advice. In all the duties of his 
callitig he was assisted by several priestesses, one of 
whom will hereafter en in a more especial man- 
ner the attention of the reader. 

Our hero, as we havejalready seen, had easily 
gaifled admission within the sacred bounds, and found 
himself faced by the images of the various divinities. 
Proceeding cautiously amidst the shadows of these 
Heavenly hosts, his attention was arrested by the soft 
murmurs of running water, which reminded him that 
he was near a fountain. The reservoir was shaped 
from the pedestal of a gigantic statue of the king of 
gods, which stood towering and frowning above him, 
impressing the beholder with that awe and respect 
justly due to one of his high and dread authority. An 
immense block of solid marble supported the left arm 
of the god, whilst on his right hand was chiselled the 
royal gceptre, which imaged his divine power and 





ambition floated through his lofty mind. The marble 
features of the statue which towered above seemed 
not more inanimate than the countenance of that soli- 
tary being—the cold, steady gaze of the god had been 
imparted to the aspiring mortal below. No flush of 
emotion was discernible, intense reflection had appa- 
rently absorbed all traces of humanity. Suddenly 
there appeared to his sight one of these astonishing 
and unaccountable phenomena, which, we are told 
in ancient times, so often foreshadowed important 
events, or revealed to mortals lively glimpses of the 
fate before them. The red, narrow streak was seen 
rapidly contracting, and presently it had assumed the 
shape of a concentric circle. From a given arc of 
this flaming circle a meteor blazed forth with a quick 
flash, and following its appointed course spanned the 
entire margin, leaving the whole tipped with the pale 
glare of its lurid radiance. Then issued from within 
the body, thus strangely lighted, eccentric trains of 
phantasmagoria, which none but a feverish and ex- 
cited mind could have engendered. Here, restless 
mortal, was a mirror spread before thine eyes which 
may image thy future destinies! A line of triumphal 
cars succeeded each other rapidly, and as rapidly 
faded from view. Then the panorama of a vast city 
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was figured in the burning circle; and in the dim dis- 
tance an object indistinctly resembling the Acropolis 
of his native Athens. On the summit a dark figure 
appeared. A nearer view disclosed his own features 
in those of the phantom. A zone of fiery meteors 
crowned the head, but disturbed not the calm expres- 
sion of the face. The figure paused, and then arose 
the form of a lovely and benign female, bearing in 
her hand a brazen plate, on which was engraved the 
solitary word Wisdom. It beckoned to the figure—the 
call was unheeded. Presently was seen advancing 
from the gloom beyond another female, whose dash- 
ing steps and seductive smiles drew the earnest atten- 
tion of the figure. Wild enthusiasm beamed in every 
lineament; pride and sternness marked her imperious 
brow. She gave no imitation as Wisdom had done, 
and the dark figure followed with imploring hands. 
His first step conjured up a third pbantom, decked 
in all the voluptuous garnishments which allure and 
tempt the weakness of humanity. Heavenly beauty 
‘was hers; and enchanting attitudes of grace and meri- 
tricious blandishments arrested the eager step of the 
frail aspirant in his pursuit of ambition, and won him 
to the attractive arms of Pleasure. And then the glit- 
tering tiara of meteors fell to his feet, and lost their 
- brightness; and a dark veil divided him from the 
Syren who had seduced him. And the margin was 
no longer tipped with its electric glare, and the burn- 
ing circle was melting into chaos—and the solitary } 
figure of the seeker receded from the vision, whilst 
hosts of grim and hideous phantasies flitted in the 
obscurity. The sight of our beholder was sickened, 
and his bounding heart sank as his accompanying 
genius whispered in his ear the interpretation of the 
phenomenon. Yet his high spirit revolted not, and 
his mind still wandered in ambitious abstraction. 
The dark figure was alone on the summit of the 
Acropolis. His power was not divided—though lost 
by restless pursuit, and tempted by seductions. Ere 
the veil could drop, glory and power and renown 
might be obtained, and the triumphal cars might whirl 
through the streets of Athens, himself the honored 
hero. The path was before him—the end was in 
view—the whole had been figured to him. A land 
overflowing with resources opened before him, and 
a population, the most spirited and accomplished in 
the world, breathed and moved around. Pretexts 
were easily found—his influence in the public coun- 
cils, young as he was, astonished all Greece—his 
soaring mind expanded with his refictions, and the 
cold dreamer emerged into the conquering hero. He 
was averse to longer inaction, and the glorious peace 
which for years has blessed and developed thy pros- 
perity, Athens, hangs heavily on the heart of thy 
young citizen! Fame and aggrandizement must be 
attained through seas of thy best blood; worlds of thy 
treasure must sustain them! The dreamer conceived 
and matured his mischievous plan of operation; and 
Greece was to become the scene of action. But in 
order to nourish the flame of enthusiasm which already ; 
kindled at the mention of his name, some brilliant pre- 

liminary achievement in connection with the populer 
athletic sports of the age must be accomplished. This 








would fix attention—would throwaround him a species 


of notoriety, essential at that time in all attempts and 
struggles for elevation. 

The thoughts matured that night were afterward 
thoroughly fulfilled. In thy person, son of Clinias, 
Athens beheld a being whose towering and universal 
genius—whose unvarying success stripped the laurel 
wreaths from the brows of her ancient heroes—which 
covered her classic shores with unfading renown, and 
has filled her history with its most resplendent pages. 

From behind a neighboring statue another figure 
now stealthily approached. His purple vestments at 
once indicated his sacred calling—but his words dis- 
pelied the illusions of his sanctity, and were strangely 
inconsistent with the priestly decorum. 

By all the gods, it is my Alcibiades? Why, man, 
thy attitude caused me some sharp misgiving as to thy 
identity; but thy uncleanly beast there reassured me. 
It is not the wont of the most famous debauchee in 
Athens thus silently to indulge in meditation. But 
what, in Apollo’s name, ails thee?” he continued, 
suddenly recoiling. ‘Has Bacchus proven an over 
match for the alluarements of Venus?—or are the arms 
of the lovely damsel forgotten in other and fresher 
pursuits?” 

The priest was abashed and awed by the cold, stern 
gaze which had met his disgusting and licentious ribal- 
dry. The time was inappropriate. The haughty and 
abstracted dreamer lost, for the moment, in sublime 
reflection, rose to his feet, and bent his piercing eye 
upon his companion. That lofty, withering look was 
long remembered; and though Alcibiades recalled 
himself in an instant, the priest was not so easily re- 
stored. Accustomed to familiarity, and to minister, 
in his way, to the impure tastes of the Athenian, the 
priest had ceased, in some measure, to respect the 
high pretensions and overshadowing talents of his 
friend—and he trembled now as he pondered the 
rudeness of which he had been unwarily guilty. But 
Alcibiades seizing his hand, relieved his uneasiness 
by the wonted cordiality of address. 

‘Ha, my old Calyx, hast thou come at last! Many 
long and weary hours have I been awaiting thee, 
anxious for thy tidings. But where is my sweet 
Calesthena—the fair priestess whom thou hast dedi- 
cated to our gracious and benign Apollo?” 

‘“‘Calesthena awaits thee in her private apartment,” 
answered the priest. ‘Her anxiety at thy prolonged 
absence has been great, and both father and daughter 
have feared that in the revels and excitement of the 
city, the powerful Alcibiades will soon forget the 
friends of early days, an@banish from his mittd all 
lingering impressions of the poor maiden who once 
claimed his love.” 

“Then do father and daughter do me most signal 
injustice and cruel wrong,” said Alcibiades—“ think 
not I forget you. Calesthena reigns supreme in my 
heart—and whatever policy may dictate, or prudence 

enjoin in a career yet unknown, I shall ever own the 
gentle influence of her sway. And now I must see 
her. Haste away, old man, and inform her of my 
presence.” 

A small, neat building near the temple was occu- 
pied as a residence by the priest and his fair daughter, 
the latter of whom had, recently, by the suggestion of 
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her imperious lover, undertaken the melancholy duties 
of priestess in quality of first assistant to Calyx. They 
were natives of Melos. Whilst yet a young man, and 
in the dawn of his amazing career, Alcibiades had 
journeyed to that distant and romantic isle, near the 


borders of the Mediterranean, where, at a public fes- 


tival, he had seen and loved the daughter of Calyx. 
He conveyed them to the shores of his native Attica, 
unwilling to resign his fervent attachment. This was 
hazardous. But the intermarriage of one, born of a 
high Athenian family with a foreigner, or a woman 
of low origin, was not sanctioned by custom, though 
not strictly prohibited by law. Yet it blasted all pros- 

of elevation. The young Athenian was, then, 
forced either to abandon forever the object of his 
fondest affections, or else to adopt some plan which 
might unite them without the public forms of a nup- 
tial ceremony. Calyx was a man of base morals, and 
yielding readily to the fascinations held out by the 
great wealth and high standing of Alcibiades, con- 
sented to abet his projects and sacrifice his only 
daughter at the shrine of power and greatness. At 
Jength the Athenian, whose riches were immense, 
and whose influence great, doubtless from a dim 
_presentiment of his future glory, determined to pro- 
cure for the dissolute Calyx the situation of priest to 
Apollo, in the private temple of that god in Eubea, 


and to dedicate the daughter to the same holy office. 2 


|By this criminal precaution suspicion was entirely 
kept down, though among the watchful enemies of 
athe rising man, there were not wanting those who 
.soon found means to ferret out the object of his mys- 
terious excursions on the’ Egean after night. 

Let us now ascertain more particularly the situa- 
tion in which the Athenian hero, yet young in his 
career, found himself placed. By an existing law of 
the land, founded upon experience and usage, all who 
-wished for political or military elevation, or aspired 
to renown, must first become the head of a family, 
and must be the possessor of a permanent or real 
estate. These being wisely regarded as the surest 
guaranties of good faith, and the firmest basis of alle- 
,giance, the law was vigorously held and enforced. 
The hero then of so many battles, though only a subor- 
dinate—so distinguished for versatility of genius, and 
8o celebrated for courage—who excelled pre-emi- 
neatly in all athletic sports, and was becoming the 
most popular man in Athens—this hero could not 
bring himself to crush, by an imprudent alliance, 
Such fair openings to greatness. A patrician in every 
(Sense of the word, whose connection was traced even 
to the renowned Ajax, and who was the kinsman and 
ward of Pericles, could never stoop to humble him- 
elf with those around him—but his lofty and arbi- 
trary will would brook no opposing obstacle to the 
attainment of his desires. He loved passionately the 
fair Melian, and to enjoy this love, free from detec- 
tion, he scrupled not to violate the sanctity of reli- 
gion, and pollute the altars of his fathers. He was 
at once polite and self-willed—affable and haughty— 
Virtuous and profligate, but never constant. Yet every 
advantageous circumstance of birth and fortune— 
talents natural and acquired—rare accomplishments 





this extraordinary character, which, producing at once 
flowers and fruit, united with the blooming vivacity 
of youth the refined wisdom of experience. 

Such was Alcibiades—and now what of the fair, 
but humble Calesthena! Thou shalt not be passed 
over, sweet one, for that quickening spirit which 
enlivens thy bosom was not bowed down under ob- 
scure birth! Thou wert not unworthy of thy high 
born lover; thy softer sex needed but small allowance 
had the path been but open. 

An orphan in early life—and left to the care of a 
negligent father, Calesthena had given way to all the 
wild ardor and impetuosity of her nature. She had 
met with no crosses—she had forced none to engage 
her affections, or who called into life the warm feel- 
ings which slumbered around her heart. She knew 
not of what she was capable, she was the child of 
nature—filled with nature’s impulses. She learned 
the use of musical instruments, and her voice was one 
rich and enchanting strain of melody. She danced 
most gracefully, and many a Melian swain sighed to 
possess that divine and faultless form. She excelled 
to an extraordinary degree for her sex, in riding, and 
in the noble art of managing the reins. She was fond 
of chariot driving—and men stopped to inquire the 
name and birth of the lovely and daring female who 
dashed through their groves and retreat, foremost in all 
rides and contests, and whom all admired. Such rare 
qualities in a woman could not fail to attract the 
attention, and win the regard of a man like Alcibiades 
when witnessing their display. He sought and wooed 
her—and her ardent soul soon gloried in the rapture 
of a congenial spirit—found and appreciated. The 
whole fullness of her heart, beating with the strong 
fires of love, were centred in this sole object of her 
devotion—and the Athenian saw that her very exist- 
ence was merged in his. Protestations and persua- 
sion soon won her to his wishes, and he determined to 
surrender neither his brilliant prospects, nor abandon 
the gratification of his passion. Calesthena wound 
herself around every penetrable avenue of his heart, 
and vowed eternal fidelity, and begged never to be 
separated from him. The proud woman who had dis- 
dained others worthy of her in a wordly sense, was 
now the slave of a superior genius, the minion of a 
master spirit. 

All women, capable of loving, and whose souls are 
alive to the soft glowings of love ardently bestowed, 
are apt one day to find a like influence. The bonds 
of the marriage rite itself cannot, alas! always pre- 
vent or obstruct its sway. Love may be bought or 
coaxed, or in some cases even forced—but where a 
fine woman, gifted with true, unbridled nobility of 
soul sinks voluntarily into the arms of the little blind 
god, be sure she has found the spirit or genius who 
owns the magic ring which epslaves her. But we must 
return to the characters in question. 

The priest having ascended the steps which con- 
ducted him to the sma4, tasteful portico in front of 
the house, opened the wicket to admit his illustrious 
guest. Alcibiades was ushered into a small, circular 
room, fitted up with cushioned benches for the entire 
circumference—and ornamented with the various 


of mind and body pleaded an exception in favor of ‘ articles of furniture peculiar to the age. Reclining 
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carelessly, and unfolding the long mantle in which , in observing the various games which they supposed 
he was enveloped, he awaited the appearance of § to have been instituted by their gods. Among all 
Calesthena. these, according to approved authors, those celebrated 
A few moments only had passed ere she entered. { at Olympia, a town of Pisa or Elis, in Peloponessus, 
Rushing with a wild bound to the recumbent hero, { held, unquestionably, the highest rank. They were 
the young girl seized both his hands in hers, after the { sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of gods—they were in- 
fashion of the early Greeks, and imprinted upon his { stituted by Hercules, who stood foremost among the 
lips and cheeks kisses of burning love and welcome. { heroes—and they were solemnized with more pomp, 
‘*Oh, what an age hast thou been absent!” she mur- { amidst a larger concourse of spectators from every 
mured, as she parted the glossy locks from his fore- { quarter of the confederacy, than any of the rest. They 
head. ‘But I have been faithful—I have thought only { recurred every four years; at which period, so pro- 
of thee—I place thee before even the deity to whose } found was the reverence felt for them, that there was 
service thou hast doomed me. Thou hast made me } a general amnesty and cessation of arms throughout 
sin, beloved. I venture an awful hazard, but I would 2 all Greece, that all persons who were desirous might 
do the same for thee again. Only these terrible vows { be present with perfect security. 
—these gloomy, mock solemnities, which I appreciate { At this particular period of their history, the Greeks 
not. Oh! they torment me!” were infatuated with an inordinate taste for all va- 
Alcibiades in a thrill of pleasurable emotion caught } rieties of public sports and exhibitions, and to this 
the lovely being in bis arms, and rapturously folded } fact historians trace the sources of their decline, the 
her to his bosom. Glory and ambition were forgotten { “‘beginning of their end.” As yet, however, the 
—banished in that one short moment of bliss. The manly and vigorous exercises had not been sup- 
pressure of that warm and throbbing form would have { planted by the effeminate and enticing amusements 
dispelled malice from a demon of darkness! It might $ of the theatre. Sophocles and Eschylus had not at- 
have caused a god to forget his divinity, and bend to } tained their popularity and celebrity—the buffoonery 
the weakness of humanity. A stern, aspiring man of 5 of love comedians would have been laughed to scorn. 
the world totters on the brink of a precipice when a ; Honorable, and not mercenary motives were, as yet, 
blooming, impassioned, loving woman rests in his § the incentives of success. 
arms! And Alcibiades ceased to ruminate on his{ The awards distributed among the victors in the 
destiny. The long ringlets of soft, light brown hair ( games were of various descriptions, but, as is well 
waving to and fro around the neck and shoulders of { known, always simple and unostentatious. At the 
Calesthena, disclosed at intervals the exquisite mould { Olympic games, the only prize sought for was a 
of neck and bust; and exposed a pair of dark eyes, { wreath of olive branches, ingeniously woven to- 
sparkling with passion, and brightly gazing upon the ? gether, and so shaped as to fit the human head. The 
features of him whose glowing breast pillowed her ? victor was also presented with a branch of palm, 
head. The-costly robe which was worn over the 3 which, according to Plutarch, was a custom derived 
short tunic, swept around in undulating folds; and ) from a peculiarity of the tree, which displays new 
unclasping the golden buckle which bound her girdle, } vigor under every repeated exertion to bend it, and 
the heavy vestments were thrown off, leaving only ? was indication of the champion’s courage and per- 
the finer, thin draperies which enveloped the volup- } severance. Such toil and energy for a remuneration 
tuous figure. comparatively so trivial, was not without service to 
And Calesthena had forgotten her vows in her } the Greeks as a nation; and we are told that on one 
ecstacy—the priestess was lost in the woman. Alci- $ occasion, an officer of Xerxes’s grand army, when 
viades was with her—held her in his fond embraces, } hearing the fact mentioned, exclaimed to Mardonius, 
and him she worshipped more than Apollo; yen “against whom are you leading us? Insensible to 
tion for the god was disregarded in her love for the $ interest, these men fight only for glory.” And, in 
man. fact, the Greeks thought nothing equal to a victory in 
The wild dreams, which, just before, had floated § these games. It was regarded as the perfection of 
through his soaring mind, were dispelled as chimeras; § glory, and, we are assured by ancient writers, that a 
and power and aggrandizement vanished “like base- { military triumph was scarcely looked on as a higher 
less fabries of a vision seen” from his thoughts as that ( honor. At all events, excellence in these sports was 
divine form, filed with emotions of rapture, nestled ( considered as an indispensable pre-requisite in the 
in his bosom! The future dictator of Greece was, for ‘ qualifications of a great commander. Hence the most 
the time, the entranced victim of passion! Such is § eminent men of the age frequently entered the lists 
humanity, even when extraordinarily endowed! His as contestants. Kings, princes, heroes and generals 
murmuring whispers assured the Melian of the con- { combatted for the honors, for there was not so sure & 
tinued love which butaed within him—and the girl } path to the hearts of the people. 
pressed him more fondly and was happy. They were} There were numerous parts or divisions of the games, 
both happy! but as our purpose is not legitimately connected with 
acaitili $ all, we leave the reader, not already acquainted, to 





CHAPTER tI. make up the deficiency by his 6wn resources. 

spi As it had been widely circulated on the present 
¢ occasion that Pericles and his gay suite, and Agesilus, 
Tr is well known to every reader of general history, brother to the Spartan monarch, with his beautiful 
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that the ancient Greeks were remarkably scrupulous ‘ and accomplished sister, Cynisca, who was so famed 
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for her wonderful equestrian achievements, together 
with all the leading men of the country, would grace 
the celebration with their pr th ds from 
Greece and the neighboring isles flocked to enjoy 
the grand and ancient repast. Public curiosity had 
been inflamed to an unusual height—and expectation 
bounded in every heart. All had some friend or 
favorite for whose success they felt deep solicitude. 
At length the morning dawned, “big with the fate”’ 
of many ardent and anxious aspirants. Five days were 





allotted for the exercises. The last was selected for { ‘ anxious to divine. 
$ made no advances to such females as sought to share 


the chariot races to be contested. 
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races, which was the only part of the games suited to 
female propriety.* 

At the other extremity was seen another figure not 
less remarkable for its faultless proportions and dig- 
nified demeanor than Cynisca herself. A long robe 


, reaching from the shoulders to the feet, almost entirely 


concealed the fine form, but the outlines, save now 
and then, were sufficient to exhibit its extreme neat- 
ness. A mask covered the features, and invested the 
wearer with an air of mystery, which many were 
She joined no company, and 


The sun rose in cloudless splendor to illumine { her promenade. A solitary walk in the balmy air of 
that brilliant scene—and the salutations of thousands { early morn was the objeet of her appearance—and 


welcomed the happy omen. The colossal statue of } not the desire for admiration. 


Yet she was admired 


Jupiter Olympus, which adorned the entrance to the ‘ —and as the breeze sweeping down the current lifted 
stadium, looked pleasingly upon the immense con- $ the folds of her robe, and pressed them closer around 


course of devotees beneath, as if reflecting the gra- 
cious smiles of the god whom it represented. A long 
row of magnificent pavilions lined the extent of the 
area, from which floated the symbols of the various 
nations assembled. The neighboring country was 


that peerless figure, a thrill of emotion pierced the 
beholder. Hold to thy mask, fair one, and suffer not 
the rude wind to penetrate thy disguise, and expose 
to view the beauty underneath! 

Not far from the hippodrone was Calimachus, the 


adorned with rich and handsome porticoes, intersper- § representative of the king of Syracuse, surrounded 


sed with shady groves and walks, where the candi- 
dates for Olympic fame rested from their anxieties 


and fatigues. Imagination must fill up the picture— the royal insignia. 


for description is vainly essayed. 


by his grooms and horses, and standing in front of a 
spacious and magnificent pavilion which blazed with 
He it was, who, by order of his 
master, had solicited the honor of contesting the cha- 


Long previous to the hour, the athletse were seen ( riot race with Alcibiades and Cynisca. 


parading through the grounds, as if to exhibit their 


Lastly, a collection of tents, a short distance from 


persons to the eager crowd before whom they were ; those of Calimachus, were pointed out as belonging 
soon to engage in their perilous sports. Two of these ¢ to Alcibiades; filled with his noble steeds, collected 
seemed to attract particular attention. They were { from all parts of Greece and her dependencies. Such 
Anytus, of Athens, and Arrachion, of Sparta, who } was the popularity of this wonderful man among the 


were to enter the lists of the Paucratium. The Spar- 
tan was the more active and alert—the Athenian was 
noted for strength and muscular power. Their step 
denoted great flexibility of limbs, whose sinewy and 


the combatants. No small degree of rivalry existed 
between the two nations in anticipation of the issue 
of this combat, the most dangerous of all the Olympic 


neighboring potentates—such the fame of his skill in 
the management and direction of horses, that volun- 
tary contributions were made by all in emulation of 
each other to the supply of his stables, and to fur- 


cessary to sustain his incredible displays of splendor. 
The wealth of no one private person could have suf- 
ficed for such enormous expense. 


exercises. Contiguous to his own, Alcibiades had caused to be 

Now a more brilliant group drew forth the admira- ‘ erected a small circular pavilion of exquisite beauty 
tion of the beholders. All along the banks of the ‘ and taste, handsomely decorated, and to which no one 
Alpheus, whose crystal waves flowed at the marble ; was allowed admission. The tenant was unknown 


solid proportions exhibited the force and practice of nishing elegant equipages, together with all else ne- 
base of the stadium, beautiful females were seen | —almost unsuspected—and the entrance was ever 


promenading and catching the fresh, pure breezes of { guarded by an immense shaggy dog, whose watchful 
the morning. The whole terrace presented one glit- { eye and fierce look kept all prying intruders at their 


tering array—for females (by authority of some of the § proper distance. It was connected with the tent of 
best authors) were ot excluded from either seeing or { Alcibiades by a narrow passage of drapery impene- 


partaking in these sports. 

In the midst of this assemblage, the stately form of 
Cynisca, the Spartan heroine, was particularly distin- 
guished. A short tunic, reaching not far below the 
knee, served to display her elegant proportions. A 
fillet, wrought of golden cords, and fastening with 
small clasps of the same metal, confined her long, 
auburn hair; whilst on her arms was seen the glitter- 
ing effulgence of bracelets set with the most precious 
stones, A small, flat hat covered her head, and her 
feet were enclosed in red slippers, confined by slen- 
der throngs, which met under the sole, Though the 
descendant and sister of kings, this young woman 
had become famous for her success in the chariot 





trable to the eye, as no shadow had been seen cros- 
sing the aisle from one to the other. No one had 
been observed to enter within these forbidden bounds 
except a sprightly, comely youth—an attendant upon 
Alcibiades. He wore always a full mantle, which 
covered the head and sheltered the entire body. The 
awe universally felt for his powerful master preserved 
him from the annoyances of impertinent curiosity, 
though some there were who had strange doubts as 
to the character of that fair, unknown boy. 

If the reader has not already guessed as much, I 





* Many authors attest this fact—and there can be no 
doubt that Cynisca often contested these races. 
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must frankly say that the tenant of that mysterious 
pavilion was no other than Calesthena, the fair pries- 
tess of Apollo. A strange place for a priestess truly, 
but yet nevertheless true! She it was who had adopted 
the disguise, as well to hide her sex as to avert sus- 
picion from her lover, knowing that he was closely 
watched by jealous, malignant, and crafty enemies. 
And she was right! By permission of Alcibiades she 
had accompamed him to the games, that she might 
once again indulge her wild inclinations in contesting 
under his auspices the honors of the chariot race. In 
a glow of fondness, unfortunate for both, he had con- 
sented to her entreaties—for the stern man loved that 
frail girl with a passion which could refuse nothing! 
And on the morning in question she had arisen at an 
early hour, and directing her steps to a secluded spot 
on the banks of the Alpheus, almost hid by the inter- 
section of olive brances which fell around, had there 
dismantled herself of the disguise, and fastening on 
her light mask, appeared on the promenade as noticed 
above. 

These games were intimately interwoven with the 
whole civil, military and religious polity of Greece, 
and as evidence of this, the most aged of her distin- 
guished men were selected to preside at their cele- 
bration. These were called agonothete. 

And now they had ascended the throne erected for 
them at the further extremity of the stadium, which 
was the signal for the exercises to begin Ona small 
altar piece near the throne sat the priestess of Ceres, 
and the other virgins who were permitted within the 
area. Opposite to these were placed the statue and 
emblems of the chaste Diana, supported on the tomb 
of her favorite Endymion. 

The contests usually began with the foot races, then 
followed boxing, wrestling, throwing the discus and 
javelin, and leaping. The contestants in these various 
sports were ranged in a line before the agonothetee, 
who inspected their qualifications. It was required 
that they should be born in Greece, or in the countries 
connected with her government. In the other games 
this was not the case, as the chariot racing was free 
for all, whether alien or citizen, with certain restric- 
tions. Fraud and artifice were vigorously excluded 
from the games; and the maxim so generally then in 
vogue, that deceit or valor were the same in over- 
coming an enemy, was not held good at these sacred 
celebrations. 

The foot races were over—the boxing and wrest- 
ling were over, and the judges announced that the 
combat of the paucratium between Anytus and Arra- 
chion, was next in succession. This being, as we 
have before said, the most rough and dangerous of 
all the sports, and the champions being from the two 


great rival states, the spectators, with eager interest, } 


crowded around the area in which the combat was to 
be tried. This game united boxing and wrestling, 
and is derived from two Greek words, which signify 
that the whole strength of the body was necessary for 
success, 

Anxiety had reached to an almost irrepressible in- 
tensity when the champions leaped simultaneously on 
the area before the vast crowd. Their only apparel 
was a leathern girdle around the waist, to which was 


suspended a fringed scarf of short dimensions. Their 
bodies had been anointed with oil in order to render 
their limbs flexible and supple—and to assist them in 
eluding the grasp of their adversary. Not a word was 
spoken as they now approached each other cautiously 
and vigilantly in order to gain the first advantage. 
Some time was spent in these harrassing feints—and 
then the stout Athenian aimed a blow at the head of 
his antagonist, throwing himself violently forward at 
the same time, as if to force him to grapple. But the 
eagle eye of the active Spartan had watched every 
motion—and though partially receiving the blow, he 
eluded, with surprising address, the attempted grasp, 
and his imprudent antagonist fell to the ground. Arra- 
chion leaped upon him with the spring of a tiger, and 
seizing his throat, endeavored to hold him down until 
he should be forced to cry for quarter. 

But he mistook the fierce and indomitable spirit of 
the Athenian. Exerting his immense strength, Anytus 
half rose, bearing the full weight of his antagonist, 
and struggling for breath under the severe grasp which 
held his throat. Finding it impossible to disengage 
himself, he dealt the Spartan a blow on the chest, the 
violence and force of which rendered the face of the 
one a pale, purplish contrast to the blackened and 
distorted features of the other. The blood now started 
in torrents from the eyes, nose and ears of Arrachion 
—whilst the swollen tongue of the Athenian hung long 
and loosely from the mouth. 

Looks of horror and disgust settled upon the faces 
of the vast concourse around—and the agonothete in 
vain gave the signal for the combat to be suspended. 
The priestess of Ceres and her virgins averted their 
eyes from the ghastly spectacle. Groans and hisses 
were smotheringly sent forth from the crowd; but in 
the meantime the antagonists were again rolling in 
the dust, the fearful hold of the Spartan still unrelaxed, 
while Anytus elicited universal applause by his incre- 
dible displays of strength. He had seized Arrachion 
with the left hand, and holding him by main force high 
up from the ground, endeavored, by repeated blows, 
to loosen his throat from a grasp which he felt was 
fast wearing away his strength, and impairing his 
efforts. 

But blows availed not. The wily Spartan had from 
the first perceived that all his hope depended upon the 
advantage he had gained—and that if his hold was 
once broken, the great strength of his adversary would 
soon overpower him. Again both fell to the ground, 
and Anytus now suffering the most acute anguish from 
the suppression of breath, would roll over and over, 
carrying along the Spartan as though the weight was 
nothing. 

At length, in his frantic and desperate struggles his 
hand by chance came in contact with the foot of his 
obstinate adversary. Approaching death lent him new 
strength for the moment, and he crushed and mangled 
the bones as though an egg shell were in his grasp. 
The sudden and exquisite torture obliged Arrachion 
to release his hold, and shout for quarter at the very 
moment that Anytus breathed his last. 

The vanquished Spartan lay beside his dead adver- 
sary panting, almost breathless, and groaning with 
agony, whilst the agonothete: proclaiming Anytus the 
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victor, crowned his inanimate temples with the wreath 
of success. 

The sports ended for the day; the dense masses of 
spectators moved from the stadium to their various 
places of rest. That night a light was seen dimly 
shining through the covering of the small circular 
pavilion attached to the tent of Alcibiades. The 
lovers were together, and the Athenian reclined upon 
a splendid couch, whilst the fair Melian knelt cares- 
singly by his #de, playing in child-like simplicity 
with the long, curling locks which fell over his face. 

The lofty brow of Alcibiades was bent in thought: 
and the mellow eyes of Calesthena fell droopingly 
upon him. She wished not that aught else save love 
should share that endearing solitude. Now and then 
she would press her glowing bosom to his in the hope 
to recall him from his abstraction, and to bury dreams 
of ambition in the alluring embraces of love. But her 
charms were unable, at that moment, to entice the 
restless spirit from its wanderings. 


LLL LLL eee 


The eventful morrow was close at hand, on which 
his hopes were fixed. Upon the issue of these hopes the 
destinies of Greece depended. Success in the game 
was sure to bring a speedy realization of his dreams 
and projects—failure would be irretrievable ruin. As 
a tribute to his skill and fame, the Syracusan monarch 
had sent over his finest horses—his most elegant equi- 
pages—under charge of his ablest general and most 
renowned subject. The accomplished sister of Age- 
silaus had publicly solicited the honor of matching 
herself with him in the race—and her distinguished 
and rising young brother was there in person to wit- 
ness the contest. 

Defeat, under such circumstances, and in such com- 
pany would be not only mortifying, but must forever 
blast his prospects, and the aspiring man narrowly 
calculated his chances, and fully comprehended the 
consequences. And the fate of all Greece rested upon 
a chariot race, so great was the importance attached 
to these games. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





LINES TO THE ABSENT. 


BY MARION H. RAND. 


From a dream of many months, 
Sister, I am waking ; 

Mournful memories, their course 
O’er my heart are taking. 


Of the sunny days of old 
Sadly am I thinking, 

Present, Past and Future, all 
In one chain am linking. 


Through our lives how every thought, 
Hope and fear were blended! 

Can we bear to think that those 
Happy days are ended? 


Never through their varied course 
So long were we parted ; 

Can you wonder that I feel 
Sad and lonely-hearted? 


Many months have hurried by 
Since we were forsaken ; 

Since thy smile and pleasant voice 
From our home were taken. 


But we could not give thee up, 
Still with ceaseless yearning, 

We have in our foolish dreams 
Looked for thy returning. 


Can we, must we realize 
Thou art now another’s, 

For whose love thou didst forsake 
Parents, sisters, brothers? 


Is he able to repay 
All thy fund devotion? 

Has thy bark been safely launched 
On life’s fitful ocean? 


Has he been a pilot true 
Guiding thee to Heaven? 
Has he been a faithful friend 
For thy comfort given! 
15* 





This and more than this, I know, 
Thou hast proved him, sister, 
Hope is shining brightly through 

Thy life’s shadowy vista. 


But the truth that thou art gone, 
(Sad and dreary feeling) 

Day by day more vividly, 
O’er my heart is stealing. 


Words but faintly can express 
How we miss thee, dearest, 

In our fond hearts uppermost, 
In our memories nearest. 


Now, no more, sweet minstrelsy 
Echoes thro’ our dwelling ; 

Mournfully the silence seems 
Of thine absence telling. 


When my heart goes heavily, 
*Neath its burdens sighing 
Now no more, I hear thy voice 

Tenderly replying. 
When for blessings multiplied, 
Tears to praise are turning, 
How, for thy sweet sympathy 
My full heart is yearning. 
But, sweet sister, know we not 
In this world of ours, 
*Mid the many thorns that grow 
God hath planted flowers? 


Would He plant them, but to leave 
All their buds to wither? 

Cause us wonderingly to grieve 
Why He sent them hither? 


Let us never murmur then, ’ 
Though the thorns should wound us, 

But remember that there are 
Blessings stil] nround us, 





IMOGEN MUSGRAVE. 


A TALE OF THE 


OLD DOMINION. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Nor many years after the first settlement of Virginia, 
on the banks of a small river tributary to the James, 
stood a large, irregular mansion, its roof presenting 
various angles to the keen, and not unfrequently heavy 
winds that swept down from the mountains, 

The proprietor was Mr. George Musgrave, and at 
the time this story commences he and his family were 
in the banqueting-room, gathered round the table which 
was plentifully furnished with substantial viands such 
as they had been accustomed to in England. 

There were only three at the board besides Mr. 
Musgrave—his wife, Merton Wyatt, her son by a 
former marriage, and Imogen Musgrave, the only 
child of her father’s first marriage. 

Mrs. Musgrave, though a little rising forty, was still 
eminently handsome, and her manners were at times 
singularly fascinating, though she knew well when it 
suited her pleasure how to assume that cold, stately de- 
meanor which checks any approach to familiarity, and 
chills the heart yearning for kindness and sympathy. 

Her son inherited none of her beauty and talent, 
being heavy and ungainly in person, and of a dull 
and stolid intellect. Imogen, two years younger than 
Wyatt, was a creature of rare loveliness. Her eyes, 
which were almost always mistaken for black, were 
of the dark blue of those large violets which nestle 
the lowliest amid the dewy grass, and were shaded 
by long, jetty lashes. Her hair, though of the same 
dark hue in the shade, caught gleams of dusky gold 
from each glancing sunbeam, and was parted above 
her smooth, white forehead, whence it fell in a pro- 
fusion of natural curls, heightening by their contrast 
the rich and varying damask that mantled her cheeks. 

Mrs. Musgrave had early formed the plan of mar- 
rying her son to Imogen; a plan in which she had 
succeeded in gaining her husband’s co-operation in 
spite of his daughter’s repugnance. Imogen now 
seemed absent and thoughtful, a mood Which was 
probably occasioned by the annexed note, which 
early in the morning had been put into her hands by 
a young girl, who had walked over two miles for the 
express purpose, though she pretended that she had 
called to inquire the way to a neighboring plantation. 


“ About an hour before sunset I shall be in the wood 
on the west side of the park. Meet me there, dear 
Imogen, that { may hear from your own lips, that 
the rumor which says you have consented to marr 
Wyatt is false. A single, long-drawn bugle note will 
announce to you the time of. my arrival. 

PercivaL WuHarRTOoN.” 


Before the family rose from the table, Mr. Musgrave 
filled a glass with claret which had long mellowed in 
the vaults of the old manor house in England before it 











made its voyage to the New World, and passing it to 
his daughter, filled another for himself. 

“Daughter,” said he, ‘health and happiness be 
yours, unstinted in measure as this brimming glass 
of red wine, if you obey your mother’s wishes and 
mine by renouncing Percival Wharton, and listening 
to the suit of our well beloved son; but if you set 
them at naught, then may your cup brim equally high 
with the bitter waters of pain, poverty and disaster, 
which should ever be the reward of filial disobe- 
dience.” 

As he pronounced the last word, a bugle note sweet, 
wild and clear, stole in at an open window that looked 
upon the park, and circling round the room gradually 
died away to the softest cadence, and then ceased. 
There was something dreamy and spirit-like in the 
sound, and with feelings slightly tinged with super- 
stition they continued to listen, as if they expected 
to hear it repeated. All but Imogen, whose heart 
thrilled to the sound as if an arrow had pierced it; 
while the wine that filled the cup so high as to swell 
above its rim, fell in large drops upon her shaking 
hand. A few moments sufficed to enable her in part 
to subdue her agitation. She raised her bowed head, 
and with her left hand nervously swept back the 
tresses which nearly veiled her face. A golden chain 
which, for a year or more she had worn round her 
neck, being entangled with one of the longer ringlets, 
was by this sudden motion snapped asunder, so that 
a miniature Which it had suspended, and which had 
lain concealed amid the snowy folds of her neck-ker- 
chief, slipped from its hiding place and fell upon the 
table almost under the eye of her father. He had 
often suspected when he saw the gleam of the chain 
as it mingled with her hair, that the picture of Perci- 
val Wharton was appended to it, and he now eagerly 
seized the miniature before Imogen could prevent 
him. A look of triamph kindled on the countenance 
of Mrs. Musgrave, and even the féatures of her son 
lost a portion of their stolidity as he said to Imogen— 

‘You see that you haven’t gained anything by try: 
ing to keep the picture so private. You might as well 
have jet me see it the other day when | wanted to.” 

“As she refused to condescénd to permit even me 
to see it,” said his mother, ‘you could not reasonably 
expect that she would stoop so low as to exhibit it to 
you.” 

“If I objected to showing it to you,” said Imogen, 
addressing her mother, “it was from motives of deli- 
cacy, knowing as I-did that you have ever avoided 
the apartment containing ——” she was going to add, 
“the portrait from which this was painted,” but she 
left the sentence unfinished. 
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Mrs. Musgrave deigned to make no reply except by 
a scornful curl of herlip. The eyes of Mr. Musgrave 
had in the meantime been fixed upon the miniature, 
which instead of the features of Percival Wharton, 
represented those of Imogen’s mother, such as eigh- 
teen years before he had seen glowing with a fresh- 
ness and beauty he had never seen excelled even by 
his daughter’s. The lips, radiant with a smile bright 
as a sunbeam revelling in the heart of an opening 
rose, appeared as if they were abcut to speak, and 
the clear, silvery tones of her voice like the music of 
fairy bells, seemed to break upon his listening ear. 
A sudden gush of delight filled his heart, so strong 
was the illusion which fancy had woven. It was 
as quickly succeeded by a pang of remorse, for the 
joyous voice was changed to one of mournful fervor, 
such as with, during her last moments, she charged 
‘him to be both father and mother to Imogen. With- 
out saying’a word he handed her the miniature, and 
‘abruptly rising from -the table, left the toast undrunk 
‘in which he had called upon his daughter to pledge 
him. As he did this he eneountered an angry glance 
from his wife. 

“Imogen,” said he, ‘let your mother see it—it will 
do no harm.” 

She obeyed, but the exulting look with which her 
step-mother received it faded away as her eye fell on 
the lovely features of her predecessor. The pain, 
however, occasioned by mortified pride, instead of 
producing humility, or causing her in any degree to 
swerve from the purpose she had formed of bringing 
about a match between Imogen ‘and her son, only 
made her more determined to use every effort in her 
power to ensure success. 

Imogen waited till she regained possession of the 
miniature, and then hastening to her room and throw- 
ing a scarf over her shoulders, she stepped into a bal- 
cony which overlooked the park. A few fallow deer 
which her father had caused to be brought from: Eng- 
land, mingling in picturesque groups with those which 
had been procured from the American wilds, were 
the only living things which appeared in sight; and 
descending a flight of stone steps, she stole cautiously 
round the edge of the park under cover of the trees 
and shrubbery, till she gained the denser shades of the 
forest, where she expected to meet Percival Wharton. 
She now paused and listened, but the deep silence of 
the woods was unbroken save by the music of birds, 
or the bark of the squirrel, as perched on some slender 
bough, it sat eyeing her for a few moments, and then 
with almost winged speed darted away. The under- 
growth of the forest had been cleared off, so that 
the evening sunbeams, streaming through the foliage, 
lay quivering like a veil of golden gossamer upon the 
fresh green moss profusely intermingled with wild 
flowers of delicious fragrance ;'while hovering above 
the distant mountains, which were mentled with a 
warm, mellow purple, floated a mass of snowy clouds, 
their lower skirts flushed ‘with a faint, rosy light. The 
footsteps of Imogen fell silently as dew as she has- 
tened toward a sweet, wild spot, where she and Per- 
cival had last parted, and’ which her heart whispered 
her was the one where he now awaited her. It 
was more than-a year since, and then no patent’s 
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interdiction had checked the sweet impulses of an 
affection not more freely than worthily bestowed. 
She had divined truly, and as she approached ‘the 
spot, already wrapped in the gloom of twilight, by 
being encompassed by shades rendered nearly im- 
pervious by the mingling foliage of vines and trees, 
Percival Wharton, whose eye had caught a glimpse 
of her light colored garments, sprang forward to meet 
her. 

Many faces might have been deemed handsomer 
than Percival Wharton’s, by persons who think more 
of finely cut features than the ever varying beauty of 
expression: yet large hazle eyes, changeful in color as 
they were in their brightness—a mouth which almost 
stern in his graver moods, only made his smile the 
more fascinating—a clear, olive complexion, shaded 
by masses of dark, wavy hair, together with a figure 
full of spirit, if not exactly symmetrical, formed an en- 
semble which might have challenged attention rather 
than one which nature’s hand had more daintily 
moulded. 

“You have granted my request, Imogen,” said he, 
“which of itself ought to satisfy me that the rumor 
respecting your marriage with Wyatt is false; yet 
why this agitation?—~and why instead of smiles, after 
our long separation, do you greet me with scarcely 
suppressed tears?” 

‘They are tears of joy, rather than of sorrow,” re- 
plied Imogen, “‘and yet I have little cause for joy, 
for what can a weak girl like me do, with no one to 
shield her from the machinations of an artful woman, 
who if thwarted in her design, will not rest night ner 
day till she succeeds in bringing wpon me my father’s 
malediction.” 

“To avert which you will yield to her wishes and 
marry her stupid son.” 

“What can I do? If you could only have heard 
the fearful words uttered by my father, scarce an half 
hour since, if I did not comply.” 

“And you will sacrifice yourself and me, because 
your father is, at present, subjected to the wiles of ‘a 





women who has the face of an angel, but the heart of « 


a demon. Believe me, Imogen, he is now bound by 
the spelis of an enehantress, from which he will one 
day be set free—whether too late or otherwise for 
your peace and mine depends on your firmness.” 

‘*When in your presence my spirits revive and my 
courage rises, but when there is no one to speak com- 
fortably to me week after week, even month after 
month—then they both fail: fearful fancies flit through 
my mind, and I sometimes think that should I brave ail 
it would only be to find that you, Percival, had grown 
cold, and had forsaken me forever. I wrong you to 
think thus, I know, but the taunts, the sarcasm, and 
the sneers of my stepanother—the reproaches, the 
threats, and above all, the entreaties of my father, to 
which is added the fulsome flattery of Wyatt, are 
like the continual dropping of water which will wear 
even a rock. Oh, Percival, I am sorely beset, and 
cannot answer for myself as to what I may be tempted 
to do. Perhaps I shall be goaded on to marry this 
hateful Wyatt, as you have just now intimated, and 
thus purchase a moment’s repose at the expense of a 
“xhole life time of misery.” 
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“Then shun the ordeal, Imogen. Fly with me. 
My sister’s doors are open to welcome you.” 

“No, Percival, not now. I will try and bear up 
a little longer. It may be that the more generous 
feelings of my father’s nature will be wrought upon.” 

“Do not flatter yourself with any such result as 
long as he is subject to the evil influences of the 
Circe he has taken to his heart. What then can I 
hope for, when you freely confess that your courage 
may succumb to their united and unwearying perse- 
cution.” 

“Percival,” said she, earnestly, but calmly, “we 
will part now, but I will first give you my promise 
that I will not wed Merton Wyatt whatever may 
befall me. Not even though the day and the hour be 
set, and the wedding guests be assembled. This must 
satisfy you, Percival, for you well know thai I am 
incapable of breaking a promise thus solemnly given.” 

It does satisfy me as far as I myself am concerned, 
yet would you be persuaded to fly with me now, how 
much suffering would you escape.” 

“ No, Percival, you are mistaken. Let me entreat 
my father to the uitermost—let me wait even until the 
last moment, and then if he do not relent I shall be 
ready to go with you. September next has already 
been talked of as the time for my marriage with 
Wyatt to take place. Be at your sister’s, and I will 
find means to let you know in such season as to 
enable you to be here in waiting at the appointed 
hour, when the confusion attending the preparation 
customary at such times, and the assembling of the 
guests will give me opportunity to escape.” 

“This must content me, dear Imogen,” said he, 
**since you will not be persuaded to go with me. A 
bugle-note, such as has told you of my arrival this 
evening, will be the signal that Iam here. Be faith- 
ful and resolute, and all will be well.” 

With these words they parted. Percival springing 
upon his noble steed that stood impatiently champing 
his bit, touched him lightly with his spurred heel, and 
in a few minutes was out of sight. The stars were 
beginning to look down from the clear sky, and the 
night-bird’s wild and mournful notes broke the still- 
ness of the forest, and deepened the melancholy that 
weighed upon the spirits of Imogen as she stood lis- 
tening till the last dull sound of the horse’s feet as 
they smote the green sward, was lost in the far dis- 
tance. 

Encouraged by the emotion shown by her father at 
sight of her mother’s picture, Imogen watched for an 
opportunity to once more assure him of the utter aver- 
sion with which she regarded Merton Wyatt, and of 
the misery which a marriage with him would conse- 
quently involve. It soon happened that they were 
alone, and while hesitating in what manner she could 
best introduce the subject, her father referred to it 
himself. 

“Your mother and I,” said he, ‘‘have had some 
conversation relative to your marriage with her son, 
and have concluded for it to take place the fifteenth 
of September. We should have set an earlier day, 
only he is obliged to be absent a few weeks on ac- 
count of some property left him by his father in the 
Bay State.” 





All that Imogen could say to move her father from 
his purpose was of no avail. The contemplated ab- 
sence of Wyatt was some consolation, and as it would 
yet be a number of weeks before the day named for 
her bridal, she could not but hope that something might 
take place to change her father’s mind. Had she 
known how entirely his will was regulated by that of 
his wife, she would have regarded any such hope as 
entirely chimerical. 

It was the fifteenth of September, and [Imogen sat 
leaning over her dressing-table, her long, heavy ring- 
lets falling over it, and mingling with the gleam of 
pearls and diamonds. At a little distance, thrown 
over the back of a richly carved chair, was a robe 
of white silk brocaded with silver, and resting on an 
ottoman that stood near, were a pair of white satin 
slippers, that looked as if Queen Titania might have 
worn them, when at the head of her fairy troupe she 
led the dance in the charmed ring round some green- 
wood tree. A sash fringed with silver, a pearl neck- 
lace, and a pair of tiny gloves beautifully emboidered, 
completed the bridal costume intended for Imogen. 
Lucy Fenno, who was to be the first bridesmaid, and 
had for some time been waiting patiently for her to 
rouse herself from her melancholy mood, now ven- 
tured to remind her of the hour. 

“So late?’’ said Imogen, and then suddenly turning 
pale as death, she assumed an attitude of listening. 
“It is his—it is Wyatt’s step coming up the gravel 
walk,” said she, ‘‘I had hoped that he would not 
come.” 

‘You must be mistaken, I think,” said Lucy, “for 
scarcely ten minutes since I looked out of the window 
and saw no one in sight.” 

“No, Lucy, I am not mistaken. That step would 
have power to wake me from my last dreamless sleep, 
were it not that no human sound has power to pierce 
the cold, dull ear of death.” 

‘‘Has hatred then as well as love the power of thus 
sharpening the senses? The footsteps of one, and 
only one, though they might fall silently as rose leaves 
to every other ear, would have music for mine,”’ said 
Lucy. 

Imogen rose. ‘I will go to my father once more,” 
said she, “and tell him that it is impossible for me to 
marry Wyatt. I will tell him that I hate him—that I 
loathe him as I should the deadliest reptile that was 
ever suffered to crawl upon the earth as a scourge to 
the human race.” 

“Do not go, Imogen,” said Lucy—‘I beg that you 
will not, for, far from moving your father in your be- 
half, it will only occasion a scene of violence. Com- 
pose yourself and meet your fate with dignity since 
you have no power to avert it. Come, sit down and 
let me commence braiding your hair.” 

Imogen said no more, and resuming the chair 
whence she had recently risen, sat pale and still, 
while Lucy braided and arranged her long, luxuriant 
tresses. Once indeed she started, for she heard the 
signal note that told her that Percival Wharton was 
waiting for her. She immediately regained her com- 
posure, and when Lucy had finished her task, “let 
me,” said she, “have fifteen minutes to myself,” and 
as she spoke she threw her arms round Lucy’s neck 
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and kissed her. “‘Go now,” she added, ‘and let 
me have the time I mentioned, even to the last half 
minute.” Lucy hesitated. 

«J know what you are thinking of,” said Imogen, 
“but you are wrong in your suspicion. My life is in 
the hands of my Maker, and I shall not seek to destroy 
it” 

Thus assured, Lucy left the room. 

Without a moment’s delay, Imogen put on a riding- 
dress and hastened down the stairs that led from the 
balcony. Then, as on a former occasion, availing 
herself of the mazy windings among the trees and 
shrubbery in the park, she flitted along with fawn-like 
speed till she gained the covert of the forest. Here 
she was almost instantly joined by Percival, and up- 
held by his strong arm, she was able to quicken her 
footsteps that had begun to lag from fatigue. Five 
minutes brought them to the spot where two horses 
were in waiting. Owing to the badness of the roads 
wheeled vehicles of any kind were not much used in 
that part of the country, so that Imogen had learned to 
bea good horsewoman. She was, therefore, without 
fear or inconvenience, able to ride with such speed 
a8 to keep side by side with her lover, without ob- 
liging him to check his own spirited horse, so that 
they were soon beyond the danger of immediate pur- 
suit. 

At the expiration of the fifteen minutes, Lucy re- 
turned to Imogen’s room. When she found that it 
was empty she half suspected the truth, and, there- 
fore, lingered somewhat before she inforiaed the 
family. When at iast she was compelled to make 
known to Mrs. Musgrave and his wife that their 
daughter was no where to be found, everything was 
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thrown into a state of the greatest confusion. Orders 
were given for the grounds to be thoroughly searched, 
and Mr. Musgrave, when he recalled to mind the 
repugnance she had expressed to a marriage with 
Wyatt, and the deep melancholy which had oppressed 
her for the last few weeks, directed his steps toward 
the river, for he feared that. its waters might have 
proved but too tempting a refuge from the fate she so 
much dreaded. It is possible that Mrs. Musgrave’s 
thoughts glanced the same way; if they did she locked 
them in her own bosom. It is probable that her chief 
regret arose from being defeated in the plan she had 
formed of enriching her son by uniting him to a 
wealthy heiress. As for Wyatt, he regarded the 
whole affair with philosophical indifference, indemni- 
fying himself for missing the eclat which he imagined | 
would necessarily attach to himself, by appearing as 
the bridegroom of so beautiful and accomplished a 
lady, by partaking liberally of the sumptuous enter- 
tainment prepared for the oecasion. 

Toward sunset, the following day, Mr. Musgrave 
received a call from a clergyman well known to 
him, who told him that he had that morning united 
his daughter in marriage to Percival Wharton. Mr. 
Musgrave listened to this aceount with much less in- 
dignation than might have been anticipated; and sub- 
sequently when his wife urged him to disinherit his 
daughter as the well deserved meed of her disobe- 
dience, though he did not peremptorily refuse, he 
would not promise to comply. After the decease of 
his wife, which took place within a few years after- 
ward, he was openly reconciled to his daughter and 
her husband, who, at his earnest request, came to re- 
side with him in the old manor house. 
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Sweet May is here with its sunny hours, 
With its countless wealth of opening flowers, 
And the perfumed breath of the dewy showers. 


In the thrilling gush of the wild birds song, 
As it floats on the morning breeze along, 
As pare as the laugh of the childish throng. 


In the murmuring notes of the meadow stream, 
Bathed deep in the flush of the rosy beam, 
That spreads over all like a baptismal gleam; 


The forest looks dark on the mountain side, 
The oak towers aloft in conscious pride, 
And the willow bends by the river’s tide. 


The rose up springs from its wintry bed, 
And the daisy lifts its modest head, 
From the icy pale that overspread. 


The robin sings by the cottage door, 

And through the wild vines that curtain it o’er, 
The sunlight peeps in upon the floor. 

The prattle of infancy is there, 

And the fingers of the passing air 

Plays with the ringlet of golden hair. 
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The vallies are deck’d in a garb of green, 
And far, far away in’their Springy sheen 
The homes of the happy ones are seen. 


The ploughman toils through the balmy day, 
With a heart as light as the zephyr’s play 
That ruffles the waves on some sleeping bay. 


Music is heard in the moonlit night; 
And the stars look down as pure and bright 
Asa maiden’s dream of love’s delight; 


The young heart bounds in its joy to meet 

The first impress of Spring’s flow’ry feet, 

And its airy heralds warm and sweet, 

To them it speaks of the song and dance, 

Of the whisper’d word and the answering glancey 
That wraps the soul in its burning trance. 


To the old it tells of a happy clime, 
Where flowers are ever in their prime, 
And the day goes by like a merry chime. 


Each morn there opes on a tearful day, 
And no storm clouds come with angry ray— 
But all is one endless, happy May. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF AARON BURR. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


{The following passage, from Mr. Peterson’s new work, 
narrates one of the most romantic incidents in American 
history, and pays a deserved tribute to one of the most ex- 
traordinary women of the republic. Just now, moreover, 

* when the public mind is absorbed with Mexican affairs, an 
account of what are believed to have been Burr’s designs 
on Mexico, will prove interesting.] 


Arter his duel with Hamilton, Burr was a desperate 
man. The country pronounced the death of Hamilton 
a virtual assassination. New York and New Jersey 
each indicted Burr for homicide; and he, who had 
lately traversed the Union amid the acclamations of 
crowds, now skulked from his native state with a price 
set upon his head. His term as Vice President had 
expired, and his party cast him out with loathing and 
scorn. His fortune was squandered, his business as 
a lawyer gone. He wandered for some time over the 
Western states. Ordinary men would have yielded, 
without a further struggle, to fate. But Burr, in the 
vastness of his adventurous mind, now conceived a 
project whose magnitude carries the imagination back 
to the times when Pizarro plundered the Incas, when 
Cortez put a king to ransom, when cities were sacked 
by the free rovers of the seas. 

Far away to the South-west, a thousand miles be- 
yond the Mississippi, lay a vast and wealthy empire, 
governed by tyrants whom the people hated, and de- 
fended by troops whom soldiers should despise. For 
centuries the riches of that kingdom had been the 
theme of travellers. Her mines were inexhaustible, 
and had flooded Europe with gold. Her nobles en- 
joyed the revenues of emperors. Her capital city 
was said to blaze with jewels. It was known to look 
down on the lake into whose waters the unhappy 
Gantamozin had cast the treasures of that long line 
of native princes of which. he was the last. Men 
dreamed of that magnificent city as Aladdin dreamed 
of his palaces, as Columbus of Cathary. Costly 
statues, vessels of gold and silver, jewels of untold 
value, troops of the fairest Indian girls for slaves, all 
that the eye delighted in, or the heart of man could de- 
sire, it was currently declared would form the plunder 
of Mexico. A boldadventurer, commanding an army 
of Anglo-Saxon soldiers, could possess himself of the 
empire in less than a twelve-month. The times were 
favorable to the enterprize. The priesthood through- 
out Mexico was disaffected, and would gladly lend its 
aid to any conqueror who secured its privileges; and 
the priesthood then, as now, exercised a paramount 
influence over the weak and superstitious Mexicans. 
America, too, was thought to be on the eve of a 
Spanish war, when the contemplated expedition might 








easily be fitted out at New Orleans. Burr saw the 
glittering prize and resolved to seize it. He was an 
outcast in his native country, but he would become 
the ruler of a prouder land. He would conquer this 
gorgeous realm. He would realize in the new world, 
as Napoleon in the old, a dream of romance. He 
would surround his throne with dukes and marshals 
and princes of the empire. The pomp of chivalry, 
the splendors of the East should be revived in his 
gorgeous court. And when he had founded this em- 
pire, and girt his throne with these new Paladins, he 
would look back with scorn on the country which 
had cast him off. And who knew what further con- 
quests he might achieve? Realms equally rich, and 
even more easy of spoil opened to the South, to whose 
conquest his successors, if not himself might aspire. 
Perhaps nothing would check his victorious banner 
until he had traversed the continent, and stood on that 
bold and stormy promontory where the contending 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific lash around Cape 
Horn. 

Such were the dreams of Burr. He proceeded at 
once to realize them. He sounded men in high sta- 
tion, and from many met encouragement. Officers 
of rank eagerly embraced the enterprise; politicians 
of commanding influence united themselves to his 
party. The adventure dazzled young and ardent ten- 
peraments. Hundreds held th Ives in readiness to 
join the expedition as soon as war should be declared, 
and funds were secretly provided in our Eastern cities 
to forward this romantic enterprise. In the private 
papers of some of our most distinguished families, 
rests ample evidence of the magnitude and brilliancy 
of this plot. 

It was at this period that Burr met Blennarhassett, 
an Irish gentleman of fortune, who had purchased 
and settled on an island in the Ohio river. This litle 
spot bloomed, under his culture, like the enchanted 
gardens of the Hesperides. Here, surrounded by @ 
lovely wife and family, he had passed several years, 
dividing his time between literature and domestic 
ease. But the fascination of Burr soon transmuted the 
character of his host, until the hitherto quiet student 
was fired with dreams of immortal glory. His mat- 
sion soon became the rendezvous of the bold spirits 
whom Burr had enlisted in his enterprise; and the 
magic of music, united to the charms of lovely women, 
threw a romantic fascination around the spot. The 
coolest minds could not withstand the intoxication 
of that moment. Amid the pauses of the dance, the 
enthusiast adventurers talked of the banners, embroi- 
dered by fair hands, under which they were to merch 
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serv? 


to conquest; while the softer sex discussed, half jest- 
ingly, half earnestly, the gay dresses they were to 
But to this bewildering 
dream there came a sudden awakening. An arrange- 
ment had been made with Spain, and the government, 
apprized of the enterprise of Burr, sent its emissaries 
toarrest him. He fled, and with him, Blennerhassett. 
From that hour the fairy island became a desert, and 
its once lonely possessor a beggar and outcast. Deso- 
lation soon brooded over the hearth-stone which the 
wife and mother had cheered with her smiles. A 
few months elapsed, and the traveller passing that 
island, heard the long grass whistling in the ruins, and 
saw the wild fox look forth from his hole unscared. 

Burr did not, however, abandon his darling scheme. 
Deserted by nine-tenths of his adherents, he still re- 
fused to despair, but collecting a small body of men 
began to descend the Ohio. He had purchased a tract 
of land in Louisiana, where he resolved to form a 
settlement, which, in time, might become a depot 
from which to direct an attack on Mexico, if a fa- 
vorable opportunity should occur. But, as he pro- 
ceeded, the country began to be alarmed. Rumors 
were in circulation that he intended to dismember the 
Union by separating the South-western states from 
the rest of the confederacy. At length his progress 
was stopped by the authorities. He was arrested on 
a charge of high treason, and sent to Virginia for trial, 
“er eseort of a party of dragoons. 

history of this country affords no parallel to the 
extraordinary reverses of fortune which had befallen 
Barr; and the mind can discover nothing to which to 
liken it, except in the events of Eastern story, where, 
by the same turn of the wheel, the camel-driver rises 
to a monarch, and the sultan sinks toa slave. Buta 
few years before, and he had been the popular idol, 
filling the second office of the nation, living with 
the splendor and munificence of a prince: now the 
méanest thief who dodged the officers of justice in 
some low alley, would not have bartered situations 
with him. His adherents were scattered to all quar- 
ters. Every man thought only of saving himself. It 
was believed that he would be convicted, guilty or 
not guilty: and, as in all popular tumults, pretended 
informers were not wanting. The public did not stop 
to inquire into his real purposes. One universal voice 
of reprobation rose up from East to West, from North 
to South, crying out for the blood of the traitor who 
had ventured to plot the dismemberment of his coun- 
try. His few remaining friends bent before the fury 
of the storm. Even his son-in-law, Governor Alston, 
of South Carolina, shrank from his side in this crisis. 
One individual alone clung to him in his hour of trial : 
need we say it was a woman, the only daughter of the 
accused ? 

If there is a redeeming feature in the character of 
Burr, it is to be found in his love for that child. From 
her earliest years, he had educated her with a care to 
which we look in vain for a parallel among hisjco- 
‘emporaries. She grew up, in consequence, no ordi- 
nary woman. Beautiful beyond most of her sex, 
accomplished as few females at that day were accom- 
plished, displaying to her family and friends a fervor 
of affection which not even every woman is capable 








of, the character of Theodosia Burr has long been 
regarded almost as we would regard that of a heroine 
of romance. Her love for her father partook of the 
purity of a better world: holy, deep, unchanging, it 
reminds us of the affection which a celestial spirit 
might be supposed to entertain for a parent, cast down 
from Heaven for sharing in the sin of the ‘‘Son of the 
Morning.” No sooner did she hear of her father’s 
arrest than she flew to his side. There is nothing in 
human history more touching than the hurried letters, 
blotted with tears, in which she announced her daily 
progress to Richmond, for she was too weak to travel 
with the rapidity of the mail; and even the character 
of Burr borrows a momentary halo from hers when 
we peruse his replies, in which, forgetting his peril, 
and relaxing the stern front he assumed toward his 
enemies, he labors only to quiet her fears and inspire 
her with confidence in his acquittal. He even writes 
from his prison in a tone of gaiety, jestingly regretting 
that his accommodations for her reception are not 
more elegant. Once, and once only, does he melt; 
and then it is to tell her, that, in the event of the 
worst, he will die worthy of himself. 

The trial of Burr was an event that struck every 
imaginative mind. The prisoner had been the Vice 
President of the nation.. His crime was the most flag- 
rant known to the law. His country was the accuser. 
He was arraigned before the supreme tribunal of the 
nation, and the judge who presided was the highest 
dignitary of that high court. The magnitude of the 
charges, the number of persons involved in the plot, 
the former high standing and extraordinary fortunes 
of the accused, all these combined had fastened the 
attention of the community on his trial, and, as it 
progressed, the nation stood gazing on in breathless 
suspense. Never before or since has this country 
witnessed such an array of talent in any public cause. 
There was the chief justice, learned, dignified, incor- 
ruptible. There was Wirt, brilliant and showy, but 
less known to fame then, than he was destined after- 
ward to become. There was Martin, quick, keen, 
armed at all points. There were Hay, Randolph, 
and a host of others, renowned for legal acumen and 
forensic skill. And there, too, was the accused, pre- 
eminent amid that bright array, inferior to none in 
intellect, superior to all in the magnitude of his re- 
sources. Never, indeed, did the vast ability of Burr 
shine with more resplendent lustre He felt the full 
peril of his situation. The stake was life or death. 
He was arraigned by a powerful foe: the executive 
itself was secretly busy against him : the jury regarded 
him with prejudice. Yet he stood up against this 
combination of dangers cool, ready, stout of heart. 
He fought every inch of ground with a skill and per- 
severance which resulted in the total rout of his foes. 
Without adducing a witness for the defence, he suf- 
fered his case to go to the jury, who acquitted him at 
once. 

But his country still refused to believe him inno- 
cent. Though stout old Truxton had testified in his 
favor, though Jackson had seen nothing wrong in 
Burr’s project, but agreed to favor it, the popular 
voice continued to regard him as a traitor, whom 
accident alone had prevented from dismembering the 
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Union. But that a man of sense and ability should 
entertain such a notion, relying for aid on associates 
whom he knew would countenance no treason, is a 
preposterous and insane supposition. As he said on 
his death-bed, he might as well have attempted to 
seize the moon and parcel it out among his followers. 

The real secret of the popular belief is to be found 
in the character of Burr. In him the elements which 
make great and good men were strangely mixed up 
with those in which we may suppose the spirits of 
evil to pride themselves. He was brave, affable, 
munificent, of indomitable energy, of signal persever- 
‘ance. In his own person he combined two opposite 
‘natures. He was studious but insinuating, dignified 
yet seductive. Success did not intoxicate, nor re- 
verses dismay him. Turning to the other aspect of 
his character, these great qualities sank into insigni- 
ficance beside his evil ones. He was a profligate in 
morals, public and private. He was selfish, he was 
artful, a master in dissimulation, treacherous, cold- 
hearted. What Sallust said of Cataline might, with 
equal propriety, be said of him : “‘cupidus voluptatum 
glorise cupidior.”’ Subtle, intriguing, full of promises, 
unsparing of means, regardless of consequences, he 
shot upward in popularity with astonishing velocity; 
but, a skeptic in honesty, a scorner of all things noble 
and good, he failed to secure the public confidence, 
and fell headlong from his dizzy eminence. Here lies 
‘the secret of his ruin; there was nothing in his cha- 
racter to which the great heart of the people could 
attach itself in love; but they shrank from him in 
mistrust, as from a cold and glittering serpent. The 
public rarely errs in an estimate like this. 

After his trial Burr went abroad virtually a banished 
man. He was still full of his schemes against the 
Spanish provinces; but in England he met no encou- 
ragement, that nation being engaged in the Peninsular 
war. He afterward visited France, where his peti- 
tions were equally disregarded, the emperor being 





to whom to apply, but was forced to borrow, on one 
occaston, a couple of sous from a cigar woman ata 
corner of the street. 

At last he returned to New York, but in how dif. 
ferent a guise from the days of his glory. No cannon 
thundered at his coming, no crowds thronged along the 
quay. Men gazed suspiciously on him as he walked 
along, or crossed the street to avoid him like one 
having the pestilence. But he was not, he thought, 
wholly desolate. His daughter still lived; his heart 
yearned to clasp her again to his bosom. She left 
Charleston accordingly to meet him. But though 
more than thirty years have since elapsed, no tidings 
of the pilot-boat in which she sailed have ever been 
received. Weeks grew into months, and months 
glided into years; yet her father and husband watched 
in vain for her coming. Whether the vessel perished 
by conflagration, whether it foundered in a gale, or 
whether it was taken by pirates and all on board 
murdered, will never be known until that great day 
when the deep shall give up its dead. 

lt is said this last blow broke the heart of Burr, and 
that, though in public he maintained a proud equani- 
mity, in private tears would force themselves down 
his furrowed cheeks. He lived thirty years after this 
event, but, in his own words, felt severed from the 
human race. He had neither brother, nor sister, nor 
child, nor lineal descendant. No man called him by 
the endearing title of friend: The weight of fow- 
score years was on his brow. He was ragked by 
disease. At last death, so long desired, came, but 
it found him, it is said, in a miserable lodging, and 
alone. Was there ever such a retribution! 

In ‘the burial place of Princeton College are three 
gtaves. Two side by side, are surmounted by marble 
tablets, recording the virtues of those who sleep below, 
and who died presidents of that august institution. 
They are the tombs of the father and grandfather of 
Burr. At their feet, and partially between, is a third 


engrossed in the continental wars. Here his funds } grave, but without headstone, untrimmed, and sunkea 


failed. He became miserably poor. He had no friend 


in. There rests Aaron Burr! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER. 


In an ancient German castle, 
Many Barons bold, 

Revelling in lordly wassail, 
Of their riches told. 


Spake a Saxon Prince right boldly, 
Of his wide domain; 

Gold is buried in the mountain, 
Silver in the plain. 


Said a King, my land in fulness 
Lies upon the Rhine, 

Golden cornfields in the valleys, 
On the mountains wine. 


None the less are my land's treasures, 
Spake Bavaria’s lord— 





In the convents, and the cities, 
All my wealth is stored. 


Wurtemburg’s beloved monarch, 
Evhard with the beard— 

Said, within my land no city, 
No work of Art is reared. 


Yet a jewel is within it, 
Tho’ its forests be not tall ; 

I can trust my head in safety 
With my subjects all. 

Then exclaimed the Lord from Saxon, 
From Bavaria, from the Rhine, 

Earl with beard, thou art the richest, 
Greatest treasure thine. 3. 6. & 
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THE SCIOTE GIRL. 


BY GEORGE B. MAXWELL. 


Evenine was falling over the rocky island of Scio, 
when a young and beautiful girl walked along the 
shore. Her way led by the foot of the cliffs, between 
them and the sea, often so close to the latter that the 
water almost rolled over her tiny slippers as the surf 
came in. 

Never, in the fairest days of Grecian loveliness, 
was there one more graceful or elegant than this 
Sciote girl. Her form was of exquisite proportions; 
her feet and hands were delicately small; and her face 
was modelled in the purest style of classic beauty. 
A broad, low forehead; large, languishing eyes; a 
straight and exquisitely chiselled nose; a mouth small 
almost to deformity; and a chin gracefully rounded 
formed the details of her countenance. Her tresses 
were long, luxuriant and dark as the wing of night. 
She wore a jacket of crimson sik, fitting tight to the 
voluptuous bust, and fastened in front by diamond 
buttons. The two upper buttons, however, were now 
loosed, disclosing the fine cambric cymar beneath, 
that, white as it was, scarcely rivalled the snowy 
skin. A girdle of the richest descriptions, with clasps 
set with precious stones, marked the outline of her 
delicate waist. A veil, fastened at the top of her 
forehead, thence thrown over her head, and so fal- 


ling backward and downward, with its texture of ; 


gossamer seemed to give an ethereal aspect to her 
figure, whose wavy outlines it now concealed, and 
now revealed. 

Suddenly, on turning the angle of a cliff, she entered 
alittle cove, in which lay a skiff, and on the shore by 
it stood a martial looking man, apparently five or 
six years her senior. He was attired as a Greek 
mariner of the better class, and was armed to the 
teeth as the times demanded. The instant he saw 
the young girl he sprang forward and clasped her in 
his arms, 

“At last, Zoe,” he cried, ‘at last you have come! 
Ah, how I have waited for you!” 

The maiden raised her dark eyes to his with a look, 
half tender, half reproachful, and said— 

“You know not what I have ventured to meet you. 
Oh! if my father knew it, he would seek your life.” 

“I know that your father does not love me—that 
he has scorned my suit—that, perhaps, if he believed 
we met clandestinely he would make his dagger drink 
my heart’s blood. Yes! I know all this; and were he 
any one else than your father, my blade should have 
crossed his before now. Is my blood less noble than 
his?” said he, speaking with impassioned eagerness. 
“Do I not trace my ancestry back to the gods them- 
selves, to Theseus——”’ 

“He is my father!” said his companion; and this 
was her only answer save a look. 

Vou. XIII.—16 





Instantly the fiery glance passed from his eye, and 
he gazed on the sand abashed. 

“Pardon me!” were his words at last. “I was 
wrong. And yet it maddens me that my suit should 
thus be scorned.” 

Tears were falling fast from the eyes of the young 
girl. She spoke. 

“All will yet go well, Seyd, dear Seyd—only let 
us wait patiently.” 

‘Will you not fly with me?” said he, at length. 
“See, my barge rides in the offing. In a few hours 
we would be beyond reach of pursuit—in a few days 
we could gain the coasts of Western Europe. At 
Marseilles, or some other port we will find a home, 
and while you live there in safety I will pursue my 
avocation. A little will suffice us, and gradually 
shall grow rich. Then, when your father has for- 
given us, as he will forgive us at last, we will come 
back to our,dear Scio to live. By that time, too, the 
war will be over, and we can reside here in security, 
which now we cannot.” 

He spoke earnestly and eloquently, and the maiden 
wavered for a moment. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. However strong her love, duty was stronger. 
She answered sadly, yet firmly. 

“It cannot be. I will never wed another, but I 
must not wed even you without my father’s consent. 
Oh! remember the curse pronounced against those 
who disobey their parents.” 

As she spoke she raised her clasped hands plead- 
ingly; and Seyd was not proof against her. In his 
secret heart he loved her the better for her lofty prin- 
ciples. 

“I will accept your prophecy of brighter times,”’ 
he said. ‘And nowI must go. The sun is setting 
behind the mainland, and you should not be out after 
nightfall; for who knows but some Turkish corsair, 
with its thieving crew, may be lurking in the neigh- 
borhood? Your decision, Zoe, has assured my sword 
to my country for a while longer. .Love for you came 
near triumphing over my patriotism, but now I shall 
be more eager than ever against the foe, hoping to 
win boll wealth and glory, and thus gain your father’s 
consent.” 

‘Now you look and speak like the heroes of old 
Greece,” said his companion, enthusiastically. ‘It 
is thus I will recall you to memory, as a Miltiades or 
a Themistocles.” 

And, as the sun dipped behind the horizon, they 
exchanged a parting embrace. The young suitor 
sprang into his skiff and pushed off from the shore, 
while the maiden, turning the angle of the rock, 
picked her way back along the beach. Soon the 
little boat shot out from the cove, and, urged by the 
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strong arm of the youth, began to skim over the tran- 
quil waters; but its occupant continually looked back, 
and long after the light figure of the maiden had dis- 
appeared, winding up the rocks, he watched the place 
where he had last seen her. 

The moon was just rising, like a silver shield, when 
our hero leaped on the deck of his vessel: 

**All hands make sail,’ was his first exclamation. 
‘The breeze is favorable, and, by morning, we must 
be on our way to Smyrna, off which, lads, we may 
expect to pick up a prize.” 

Seyd, as the reader may have imagined, was the 
captain of a small Greek vessel, which, in the de- 
parted times of peace, had been employed in traffic. 
But, on the beginning of the struggle for liberty, which 
the Greeks had commenced some years before, he had 
transformed his saucy craft into a sort of privateer, and 
had already done considerable injury to the Turkish 
commerce. About a twelvemonth before he had seen 
and loved the daughter of a rich Sciote, a retired 
mariner, who, on learning the youth’s presumption, 
had scornfully rejected his suit. The young couple, 
however, found opportunities for occasional secret 
interviews, as Seyd’s voyages led him frequently near 
Scio. On such occasions he left his vessel in the 


offing, and, at an agreed signal, the discharge of three 
cannon, met Zoe in the little cove on the beach. 

The cruize of Seyd, after the meeting we have just 
described, was more than twice the ordinary length. 
While off Smyrna, he heard of a rich ship that had 
just sailed for Alexandria, and hastening in pursuit 


of her, succeeded in taking the valuable prize. The 
prisoners being set on shore, the ship burnt, and the 
spoil safely stowed in his own vessel, he set sail for 
Italy, whither he invariably carried his richest car- 
goes, as there the best prices could be obtained for 
them. On his return a storm blew him off his course. 
Several months had elapsed since his last visit to Scio, 
when, about daybreak, he made out the island in the 
distance. 

A dark cloud seemed hovering over the hills, an 
anusual thing for that clear atmosphere. Asthe saucy 
ittle craft beat up to Scio, Seyd, alarmed and anxious, 
took his telescope and began to reconnoitre the land. 
Smoking ruins, desolated fields, and other marks of 
war and violence met his eyes. At last a fisherman’s 
skiff was seen approaching, and, at sight of the Greek 
flag, its occupant came on board. From him Seyd 
learned the appalling news of the descent of the Turks 
on the island, the massacre of most of the male inhabi- 
tants, and the carrying off the women to be sold as 
slaves in the market of Constantinople. 

“A few of us escaped by hiding in secret caves,” 
said the fisherman. ‘The last of the spoilers left but 
yesterday.” 

Seyd eagerly asked if the man knew the family of 
Alexis, and what had been its fate. 

*‘Ah! they are all massacred, all except his only 
child.” 

“ And she?” 

‘She was carried off into captivity. Concealed in 
a cave, I saw the Turks drag her down to the shore, 
vlace her, with two of her women, in a boat, and row 
off to a ship, which immediately set sail. I was so 
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near that I could hear the words of the ruffians. They 
were speculating what price her extraordinary beauty 
would bring in the slave-market of the capital.” 

“Oh! God,” exclaimed Seyd, and he staggered back 
as if a thunderbolt had struck him. But, in a minute, 
he rallied himself. 

‘“‘When was this? Would you know the ship? 
Which course did she take?”’ he asked rapidly. 

‘It was the day before yesterday, in the afternoon 
—say an hour or two before sunset,”’ replied the man, 
“T think I would know the vessel again. She sailed 
toward the capital.” 

* Will you go with us, and point out the ship if we 
overtake her. Not quite two days start, and the winds 
have been ahead: if she is a dull sailer, there is yet 
hope.” 

The fisherman shook his head. ‘Her crew is three 
times as numerous as yours,” he answered. “Besides, 
as | said, she sailed straight for the Dardanelles, where 
Turkish vessels are as plenty as eggs on Easter mor- 
ing. Ah! captain, you are mad.” 

‘No! Iam not mad,” said Seyd. “Listen! I was 
betrothed to Zoe. I will follow her if not another 
man goes with me. All I have is yours if you con- 
sent to attend us and point out the ship.” 

“I will not take your money,” said the fisherman, 
with emotion. ‘ You have told me your tale, now! 
will tell mine. The Turks surprised my house when 
I was abroad—they murdered its inmates, wife, chil- 
dren, sire, all—so that when I came back I found 
myself without a relation in the wide world. I will 
gowith you. Revenge is all I seek. Your projectis 
mad, but we shall at least have a combat, and in that 
I can send some of the accursed Infidels to Satan even 
if I fall myself.” 

They clasped hands, Seyd and that childless man, 
and together swore vengeance. The course of the 
vessel was instantly shaped toward Constantinople. 
As they glided by the shore opposite to the dwelling 
of Zoe, Seyd looked for some traces of its extensive 
gardens; but all was. a smoking ruin. 

His whole thoughts were now concentrated on one 
idea, the overtaking the ship that bore his betrothed 
to captivity. Her rescue, now in his cooler moments, 
was not considered possible; but he was resolved to 
avenge her first; and then stab her himself, if neces- 
sary to avert her dishonor. Terrible alternative! 

How he watched every receding headland, impa- 
tient at the slow progress of the vessel. The winds 
were light, sometimes baffling; and at last it fell a 
dead calm. When this happened Seyd became almost 
frantic. He walked the deck day and night without 
succession. Boats were got out, at last, for he had 
seen vessels kedged along in the western Mediterra- 
nean, and in this way his little craft made some head- 
way. 

During the whole of a cloudy night the vessel was 
thus propelled, and, at dawn, Seyd found himself be- 
tween two capes, with a vast bay sweeping inward. 
Numerous craft dotted the horizon, But just under 
the further cape was a vessel at anchor.which it- 
stantly attracted the attention of the fisherman: he 
called for a telescope, and after a long survey, pro- 
nounced it the ship that had borne off Zoe. 
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“She has been becalmed as well as ourselves, and 
having, as she fancies, no occasion to hurry, has 
loitered. But do you really mean to attack her, cap- 
tain? You see now that she is four times the size of 
our craft.” , 

“T would attack her if she were as large as an 
admiral’s ship,” said Seyd, courageously. ‘“‘See— 
the breeze makes—we will spread every sail—and 
if God pleases, will be aboard of her before noon. 
Then death, or a rescue!” 

He raised his arms fervently to the skies, as if in- 
voking Heaven; and then gave orders for immediate 
pursuit. Like a bird, opening its white wings, the 
saucy craft spread its canvass, and was soon speeding 
over the bay, the water flashing under her bows, and 
the bright sunshine glistening on her sails. 

The Turkish ship did not long remain idle either, 
but as if suspecting danger from the trim of the Greek 
éraft, spread her canvass in turn and was off like 
some huge albatross. 

And now ensued an hour of thrilling suspense, 
during which the two vessels were testing their rela- 
tive speed. The race was closely contested. When 
the wind freshened the Turk shot ahead, when it 
grew lighter the saucy Greek gained on her larger 
opponent. 

During these uncertain moments Seyd walked the 
deck the victim of suspense, which is worse than 
despair. At last the breeze freshened so much that 
the Turk began actually to run away from his pursuer. 
» “Oh! God of Heaven,” exclaimed Seyd, ‘‘am I to 
see her carried into captivity before my eyes? Stay! 
there is yet one hope—we have the long twenty-four 
amidships—I will aim the piece myse!f and try to cut 
away some important part of his rigging. The gun 
will indeed alarm the neighboring vessels, and bring 
down succor to the Turk, but if I can succeed in 
overhauling him meantime, I will save Zoe from dis- 
honor, by dying with her.” 

A stern, rigid expression, perfectly frightful, was 
on his features as he ordered the twenty-four to be 
uslung, and himself proceeded to point the piece. 
The men gathered around him in an anxious group: 
they knew their peril, but were resolute to sustain 
him. 

At the first shot the mast of the Turk was cut in 
half, about ten feet above the deck, and the sails fell 
consequently in a wreck over the side, bringing the 
ship nearly to a pause. A hurrah went up from the 
crew of the Greek vessel at the sight. 

All was now hurry and confusion on board the Turk. 
Swiftly Seyd bore down on the enemy, spreading 
every inch of canvass his vessel could carry; for he 
saw several other Turkish ships heading toward his 
prey, as if to bring succor, and his object was to 
artive first. ‘The guns of the foe opened on him, but 
he kept on his course, resolute to find revenge, or 
perish. 

One large vessel seemed for awhile, to dispute his 
ability to reach his prey first. At this Seyd, remem- 
bering the Turks dread of a fire-ship, ordered his boat 
to be lowered to the edge of the water, as if he was 
about to desert his little craft the instant he laid her 
alongside the enemy. The statagem was successful. 


the Turkish crews; and the vessel that was coming 
up to the succor, sheered off iinmediately. 

** Now, lay her aboard,” cried Seyd, with excite- 
ment flushing his face, end, as hé*spoke, he sprang 
into the rigging, waving his sword. “Let every brave 
man follow me. Comrades, think of Leonidas, and 

‘ conquer!” 

With a crash the two vessels touched; and the 
Greek was promptly made fast to the enemy. Then, 
witha wild hurrah, her gallant crew sprang on board 
the Turk. 

Had the foe possessed his original superiority of 
numbers, the assailants would have been overpow- 
ered; but fortunately for Seyd, at the alarm of a fire- 
ship, many of the Turks had leaped overboard. 

Like a mountain torrent, impetuous and resistless, 
Seyd’s little band of heroes burst upon the foe. In an 
instant the melee was terrible. Wild shouts, followed 
by blows of the scimetar, and here and there a pistol 
shot'told how fiercely the strife went on. 

Seyd had but one object: to reach the hatches: to 
tear them open; to release the captives. The Turkish 
captain, divining his purpose, rallied the bravest of 
his men around him and struggled desperately to save 
his prey. But in vain. Each man.of the assailants 
fought with the strength of ten, the fisherman striking 
terrible blows at the side of Seyd. 

At last the decks were cleared, and the hatches re- 
moved, when Seyd sprang down foremost of all. A 
ery of delight and gratitude broke from the crowd of 
captives, as beholding the Greek dress of the intruder, 
they recognized a deliverer. But he pushed all aside, 
for he beheld Zoe, and to her he rushed; The next 
< instant she had fainted in his arms. 

He bore the insensible girl to the decks, ordering 
the remainder of the captives to follow as they valued 
their lives. Not a moment, indeed, was to be lost! 
The neighboring Turkish vessels, now perceiving the 
true character of Seyd’s ship, were hastening to the 
rescue of their companion. The only chance of the 
Greek, therefore, was to crowd into his light craft, 
set fire to the deserted vessel, and endeavor to escape 

¢. by superior fleetness. 

Fortunately the course which Seyd had to take 
would bring his ship on a wind, a point of sailing in 
which she had few superiors. As he left the cap- 
tured vessel the flames were already bursting from 
her hold and licking up the rigging. 

Five different Turkish ships were now in pursuit. 
The breeze had freshened, but, on a wind, this was 
favo to Seyd: so, leaving the deck a moment, 
he h ed to the cabin to see if Zoe had yet revived. 

She was just beginning to comprehend her situation. 
Blushes covered her cheek at the sight of her lover. 
She sprang forward and fell into his embrace. 

‘“‘Father—mother—all are gone,” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of passionate grief, “and now I am thine, 
only thine, my preserver, my life.” 

Need we add that Seyd went on deck, after this in- 
terview, more eager than ever to escape All things 
looked favorable. The shot of the enemy were already 
beginning to fall short, and his little craft had, as yet, 
‘ received no material damage. 


The cry of “‘a fire-ship—a fire-ship,’’? was heard from 
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So rapidly did Seyd’s vessel beat to windward, 
that, before noon, the Turks had given up the chase 
in despair. Seyd now hoisted Ottoman colors, fear- 
ing to meet other yessels of theenemy. The thought 
was a good one, for, toward evening, he actually 
passed a Turkish frigate. 
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Escaped from the Egean, and making sail for a 
secure harbor, Seyd, at last, had the felicity of placing 
his bride on neutral soil. They were married, and 
lived eventually to return to their beloved Greece, 
now free once more, and holding a plaee among the 
nations of the earth. 


S IN MAY. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


I nave found the first sweet violets springing star-like in , 
our vale— 
I have heard the blue-bird trilling from the roof its tender 


tale, 

And the sparrow’s early love-note trembling on the sylvan 
gale. 

Far across the beaming country rolls afresh the breath of 


flowers, 

By the streams, upon the hill-side start to life the Eden 
bowers, 

And the smile of God seems resting on this wintry world 
of ours. 


« Wavering through the woven branches slants the Heavenly 
sunshine down, 
Dallying ’midst the crimson mosses, sleeping on the lily’s 
crown— 
Bringing verdure to the valleys, glee and gladness to the } 
town. 





Comes the blithe South-wind to woo me as I seek the glen 
and stream— 

Whilst I wander in the shadows—wander out to sigh and 
dr 

And the wakening hues and blossoms fairer for their 
slumbers seen. 


Far below me winds the brooklet in a gleaming silver 
line, 

Many voices whisper to me from the swaying, windy 
pine, 

And the primrose from the grasses lifts its loving eye to 
mine. 


Slides the swallow o’er the waters, calls the martin from 
* the eaves, 
Whilst the thrush within the hazel, song that thrills the 
woodland, weaves— 
Song that melts into my bosom as the sunlight on the leaves, 
As the golden glowing sunlight melts upon the infant leaves. 


THE FOREST GIRL’S GRAVE. 


BY CALVIN’ B. M’DONALD. 


The hunters talk of a fair, young girl, who was killed by a Panther on.the Rio Grande, and they say they have 


seen her lonely grave. 


Lone years have gone by since they made her a grave y 
In the shade of the tall forest tree, 

And o’er that lone spot does the giant pine wave. 
And the forest deer bounds o’er it free. 

There on the banks of the proud Rio Grande, 
Does the maiden still dreamlessly sleep; 

But o’er the green mound is the warrior unmanned, 
And the forester tarries to weep. 


Full oft ‘neath the shade of the wild creeping vine 
Did she echo the chorister’s song, 

And erst did she playfully fling out herline * 
On the wave that was dancing along ; 

And fearlessly watched for the catamount’s leap, 
From the top of the precipice high, 

And there she beheld the grey king eagle sweep 

a Proudly down from his throne in the sky. 


And long did the forester sit by his door, 
And wait for his gay, laughing child; 
But ah! her warm cheek was to greet him no more— 
It had greeted the Panther wild! 
The woodsman found at the dawn of the day 
His lost child’s lifeless form; 
And the cold dew-drops on her bosom lay, 
That erst with life beat warm. 


But, they gay, that a whit@ winged angel keeps 
His night watch o’er her grave; 

And the violet bows its head and weeps, 
And the river stills its wave— 

That the wandering star sheds a softer light, 
And a tear as it circles by, 

And over the tomb through the voiceless night 
The winds in concert sigh. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


Yes, she was beautiful and full of pride— 

Such pride as battens on material things; 
Shrouding itself in luxury to hide 

That hidden sense of shame that goads and stings, 
Her life was one wild passion, and her soul 
Grew fierce and reckless, lacking all control. 


Tue palace of Hampton Court was always a favorite 
residence with King Charles II. During the protec- 
torship it had been much neglected, but after the re- 
storation large sums were lavished upon it in repairs 
and decorations. At first the associations connected 
with White Hall, and even with London itself were 
almost insupportable to the son whose father had pe- 
rished there, and Charles established his court as far 
as possible from the scene of royal butchery that had 
given him a tardy crown. The position of this old 
palace upon the river, the rich country that surrounded 
it, and its easy distance from town, either by land 
or water, were of themselves reason enough why it 
should have been chosen as a favorite residence, in- 
dependent of all painful associations. A sumptuous 
and noble pile it was at the time, of our story, brilliant 
with decorations, and swarming with courtiers not yet 
over the intoxication that followed the return of their 
monarch to his inheritance. Everything around 
breathed of artificial life: perfumes floated upon the 
air, gay colors, smiling faces, fluttering ribands, rich 
coquettish laughter broke upon the beholder at every 
side. A few sad hearts there might have been buried 
in that brilliant pile, but they came not forth to the 
sunshine, for Charles loved no moody spirits, and 
those who were bowed by sorrow or disappointment 
kept aloof from a court where nothing but mirth and 
good cheer was tolerated. 

There was one range of apartments at Hampton 
Court filled up with a degree of luxury that nothing 
could surpass. Wealth in its most lavish profusion 
had been exhausted in rendering these apartments 
more than regal in their magnificence. Those which 
the king inhabited, with his young bride, appeared 
meagre in comparison. This suit of rooms consisted 
of a bed-chamber, a dref@ing-room, a withdrawing- 
foom and ante-chamber, all opening to each other, 
and each vieing with its neighbor in lavish splendor. 
Burnished cornices, from which the golden fruit 
seemed dropping, ran around the ceiling, upon whose 
perishable surface art in its warmest and most exqui- 


Site form seemed flung in the perfect wantonness of ‘ cushions he stole 
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genius. Gems from the old masters lined the walls. 
The floors were covered with Persian carpets, where 
after every foot-tread the flowers rose up from the 
massy silk as if their delicate stalks had been elastic. 
On all sides were divans of blue and scarlet velvet, 
swelling with cushions, and glowing with gold beau- 
fats, piled with rich plate; easy chairs, soft and luxu- 
rious as a nook lined with wood moss, and superfluous 
cushions heaped together in corners ready to be placed 
upon the couches or beneath the feet of their occu- 
pants, should any be indolent enough to require them. ay : 
All this world of luxury half revealed, half obscured "> 
by the silken curtains that muffled the sunshine in 
their rich folds, or were drawn up to admit bright 
glimpses of the river, and the far off hills, belonged to 
that bold, bad woman, the Countess of Castlemain. *. 
It was perhaps eleven o’clock in the morning, ont 
yet these apartments were almost unoceupied. A’ ny rl 
breakfast-table, spread with the finest damask and the 
rarest porcelain, was drawn up to an open window, 
and covers for two were laid upon the table. The 
steam of chocolate floated idly from a small silver ve 
urn, and spread over a plate of snow white bread, a 
basket of filagree gold, half full of flowers, in which 
some apricots and fine bunches of grapes with the 
first bloom upon them, were embedded, and cast a 
sort of haze upon the whole repast, which was swept 
away each moment by a gush of air that came through 
the rosy curtains, sweet from the hawthorn hedges 
and violet hollows along the river. — 
The whole of this magnificent room was unoccu- 
pied save by a small negro boy, who sat upon a heap 
of cushions near the table, gazing lazily upon the 
steam as it rose from the chocolate urn. A turban of 
orange silk was folded over the ebony forehead of 
this strange creature, and around his slender person 
was a toga of scarlet thibet wool, which left 
one arm and half his chest entirely bare. The glossy 
space from the slender ankle up to his knee was only 
broken by an anklet of gold, to which was suspended 
a little jeweled padlock, and a chain of linked gold 
that ran up to a neck-collar of the same precious 
metal, either as a fantastic badge of servitude, or as 
a guard chain to ornaments which from their material 
and workmanship were of great value. 
A slight noise from the next room made the negro 
start from his half's! and look eagerly about. 
His eyes began to, rising softly from his 
f his little 
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black hand into a vase of French corfffits that stood 
near the fruit basket, concealed a quantity of the 
precious sweets in the folds of his toga. Scarcely 
had he crept back to his pile of cushions when a 
door was opened, and the Countess of Castlemain, 
in a loose morning dress of white silk, fastened with 
profuse knots of rose colored riband, and her hair 
falling in negligent curls over her shoulders, entered 
the room. The door behind her was left open, and 
through it might be seen a bed covered with white 
satin, surmounted by a canopy, and curtains of crim- 
son damask with rosy linings, that bent over the couch 
like a sunset cloud floating above a snow drift. The 
atmosphere was full of fragrant steam that came pour- 
ing in from the bath-room, which the countess had 
just quitted; but the glitter of a superb gold toilet ser- 
vice and of that exquisite couch shone richly through 
the sweet mist. 

‘““Who has claimed admittance?” said the countess, 
moving with a sort of languid grace toward the break- 
fast-table, and tossing over a pile of delicately tinted 
billets that lay on a chased salver near the chocolate 
urn; “poh, Buckingham and his eternal sonnets, I be- 
lieve the creature keeps a poet as he keeps a French 
cook, to get up these dainty morsels for my breakfast- 
table. Oh, from my little friend the manager. The 
queen will honor him to-night; but the performance 
shall ‘wait till I come. Yes, yes, and her majesty 
also, slie with the audience, all shall wait. I say, 


» Anthony, do not forget to order my equipage a half 
‘hour later this evening than usual!” 


The negro half rose from his cushion and fell back 
with an indolent salam, while the countess merely 
turned her large, black eyes that way an instant, and 
went on with her examination of the notes. Some 
she cast contemptuously away without touching the 
seals, others she tore open, honored with a glance, 
and some a sneer before they were flung aside. One 
or two she read with considerable interest, and then 
seating herself in a large, easy chair by the break- 
fast-table, she pushed the salver away so abruptly 
that half its contents fluttered to the carpet, and called 
for the negro to place a cushion beneath her feet. 

Searcely had her silken clad foot come in contact 
with the gold and velvet which the negro presented 
on one knee, when there was a geatle knock at the 
door, and Anthony looked up to his mistress for orders; 
before she could speak the door was quietly pushed 
open, and Lord Rochley, the old noble, whom we 
have presented to the reader in other scenes, glided 
into the chamber. 

The countess started up. ‘Ah, is it youiny lord; 
this is kind. I have not slept all night from thinking 
of that exquisite child; Anthony here was droll enough 
for a time, but since I have seen that strange creature 
he has become quite disgusting; what a beautiful page 
he will make—of course you have secured him!” 

“Upon my word,” said the old noble, dropping one 
knee to the cushion which the impetuous woman had 
carelessly spurned away with her foot#and kissing- 
her hand with an air of @Ofitemptuous idolatry, such 
as men unconscious] toward women for 
whom they have som ation and no respect. 
“This wandering ve half the court beside 
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itself if your ladyship raves about him so eloquently 
a day longer. I am half tempted to smuggle him out 
of England at once; or what were better, turn traitor 
and resign him to the other faction.” 

“To the other faction—what do you mean, my 
lord?” cried the countess, lifting her large eyes sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, nothing, only that the queen has taken as 
great a liking to the lad as your ladyship, and is re. 
solute to secure him for one of her train-bearers,” 
replied the old peer, with a covert smile as he saw 
the color mount warmly to Lady Castlemain’s cheek, 
‘She has spoken to his majesty about it already!” 

“She shall not have him—I tell you, Rochley, she 
shall not have him—the boy is mine. If she wants 
a new page let her take Anthony. He will suit her 
style of face; look at him and say if he will not!” 

“Oh, you ladies are so bitter upon one another!” 
said the old noble, smiling as he turned his eyes upon 
the apeish little negro, who shook his head and began 
muttering angrily through the half comfits with which 
his mouth was filled. 

‘*What is the creature choaking himself about?” 
cried the countess, laughing. ‘I very believe he is 
angry because I offer him to the queen. You see, 
my lord!” 

“Tt is to be hoped that your new protegee will be 
equally fascinated with his mistress.” said the old 
courtier, bowing; ‘“‘but there is a thing connected 
with the young lad which may change your designs 
regarding him—this beautiful boy is a mute!” 

“A mute!” cried the countess, with animation, “so 
much the better; what can be more delightful? That 
angel face—those wild eyes—that sweet, loving smile 
with one all the while; and no tongue to wound, or 
language to sting. My lord the creature is a jewel— 
you only interest me more and more. Bring him 
hither at once. If Anthony will not go to the queen, 
why let him be made useful among my women. His 
collar and fetters there can be left behind for my wan- 
dering beauty.” 

The negro, who wag listening with great eagerness, 
here grasped his golden anklets with both hands, and 
crouching down on the cushions, began to moan and 
weep bitterly, protesting that he would neither give 
up his ornaments, nor be sent to the queen. But the 
countess only cast an impatient glance that way, and 
bade him be still or carry his clamor into the ante- 
room. 

“But that is not all,” said Lord Rochley; “this 
child who has been so fortunate as to obtain notice 
from the most beautiful women in the realm—this 
child has a sister, his twin, I think, who will not be 
separated from him; and from whom he refuses to 
part even for an hour.” 

“A sister, and beautiful as he is!” cried the coun- 
tess, aghast with surprise,and displeasure. 

“The girl is, if possible, more beautiful than her 
brother!” 

“And she has the gift of speech, I doubt not,” cried 
the countess, with brightened color. 

“Like all her sex!” replied the courtier, with honied 
sarcasm. 

‘“‘Then!” cried the countess, angrily, ‘I will have 
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neither boy nor girl. Let them go, I want no female 
beauties who can smile, and—and——” Here the 
haughty woman checked herself; the shrewd smile 
that crept softly over the old peer’s lips, warned her 
that she was expressing her feelings quite too frankly. 

“You are right,” said Lord Rochley, allowing the 
smile to deepen into an expression of cordial sympa- 
thy; “you are right now as ever, no one thinks more 
wisely than your ladyship at all times; but then there 
is her majesty, determined to have this pretty page at 
any cost.” 

“True, true; and only because I seemed to fancy 
he creature—I tell you it is nothing but the spirit of 
opposition to me—it is so in everything. You re- 
member about the open carriage which his majesty 
received from France but last week, the most perfect 
hing ever imagined; well, no sooner did the Portu- 
geuse lady learn that I had set my heart on appearing 
in it, than she must insist upon exhibiting her dumpy 
person and smooth features in this superb equipage.” 

“And did you yield?” inqtired Rochley, as if he 
were ignorant of the scandal which had filled the 
court for a week. 

“Did I yield!” cried the countess, with intense 
seorn—did I yield to Catharine of Braganza!”’ and 
she smiled in contempt of the supposition. 

“But,” said the old peer, anxious to draw the lady 
from any discussion of her contests with the queen, 
which were usually violent and interminable; “I keep 
your ladyship from breakfast. Pray let Anthony pour 
out a cup of chocolate, and we can talk over this 
affair of the page meantime!” 

“Nay, here are cups for two,”’ said the countess, 
pushing a cup of rich porcelain toward the earl. 
“T thought, perhaps, that the king might look in a 
moment before he goes to the park—but no matter! 
Anthony, here!” 

The negro started up with a degree of alacrity that 
made the golden chains rattle against his ebony limbs. 
He filled two cups from the silver urn, and presented 
that of the countess with bended knee, as if she had 
in truth a royal claim to such homage. 

“Now,” said the earl, slowly drawing his spoon 
across the creamy surface of his chocolate—‘‘now 
let us decide what shall be done with the boy whom 
we have absolutely picked up from the hedge. The 
queen knows that he is under my protection, as one 
of her gentlemen was at the little public inn near 
Richmond when I had them brought in. Catharine, 
it seems, had sent him to conduct them to the palace.” 

“She shall not have the boy!” cried the countess, 
with renewed determination; ‘“‘he must, he shall come 
into my service, and that without the girltoo. Surely, 
my lord, you who never are outmanaged in your own 
objects, can accomplish this for me.” 

“I do not know,” replied the earl, with a faint 
smile. ‘It is dangerous,work interfering with ladies, 

especially when they have crowns, with which to 
establish their pretty caprices.” 

Lady Castlemain looked up, and a scornful smile 
shone in her black eyes. 

“And so you, too, my loré—you, too, are among 
those who think that Catharine of Braganza is more 
a queen than I!” 








“Oh! you are both queens,” replied the wily old 
courtier. ‘You are the queen of beauty and of love 
—she of this good realm.” 

“I comprehend. Your sweet speeches are not 
thrown away, my lord; but just now we have other 
things to talk of—this boy is in your hands. Is he 
destined for my service, or will this Portuguese lady- 
find her influence more powerful with you than mine 
has proved?” 

“Nay, you are getting angry, sweet countess, and 
that in my eyes renders your beauty superb. It half 
tempts me to gratify the queen in her fancy for the 
child, if it were only to prove that one man in the 
world can resist the full blaze of attractions that have 
thrice enslaved a monarch.” 

The countess answered him with an impatient 
movement of the head; and angrily tearing the grapes 
from a cluster that she had just taken from the fruit 
basket, she tossed them back among the flowers with 
a gesture at once graceful and impetuous. 

‘*But the boy—the boy!” she cried. 

“He shall be yours,” answered the earl, quietly 
dropping his hand into the basket, and mellowing an 
apricot between his thumb and finger. ‘I intended it 
all the time, but it is only when your ladyship is op- 
posed that one has an opportunity of seeing the entire 
triumph of your beauty; the child is yours, though it 
make her majesty my bitter enemy forever.” 

“This is kind, I shall not forget it,’ cried the coun- 
tess, her face radiant with pleasure; “and here, as 
the Portuguese lady would say, we give you our 
hand to kiss.” 

The malicious woman reached forth her snowy 
hand, and falling into an attitude peculiar to the 
young queen, imitated the broken English and con- 
strained manner of that ill used lady with just enough 
exaggeration to excite ridicule, without being abso- 
lutely coarse. 

Laughing softly at her mischievous humor, the earl 
pressed his lips to the fair hand held toward him. But 
he had scarcely raised his head when footsteps crossed 
the ante-chamber, and with a light knock, which An- 
thony had no time to answer, a gentieman, somewhat 
heavy in person and in countenance, entered the 
room. 

Both the earl and countess rose at his appearance, 
and the lady advanced a step smiling brightly, and 
with her hand extended. Charles—for it was the 
king—touched the fair hand with his lips, and then 
grasping it with a light shake in his, led her back to 
the breakfast-table, nodding good humoredly to the 
earl, who stood leaning on the back of his chair. 

“Sit down—sit down,” said Charles, dropping into 
the easy chair which Anthony wheeled up to the 
table, and throwing the black velvet cloak with its 
diamond star and crimson silk linings loose from his 
shoulders. ‘I am glad to find you here, my lord; a 
messenger has just gone to your house. Her majesty 
has taken a fancy to some wandering boy that gave 
her a cup of water, or something of the kind on her 
way from Richmond, and whom it seems your lord- 
ship gathered up from the way side. Nothing would 
do but I must promise to beg the creature of you for 
a page, Sol pray you,ia this fair presence, not to 
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refuse the first feminine caprice that our queen has 
indulged in since her advent in the realm.” 

The Earl of Rochley. bowed low with his usual 
bland smile, and glanced at the countess, whose ver- 
milion lips were closing with an angry expression, 
and whose eyes began to flash. 

‘‘Your majesty shall decide for me,” said the old 
peer. ‘Lady Castlemain was making the same re- 
quest not a moment since.” 

Charles lifted his eyes, and met the signs of passion 
that he so well understood in that beautiful face. A 
look of perplexity came over his own dark features, 
and as a resourse he fell to a close investigation of 
the table, as if searching for something that might 
tempt his appetite. 

“‘Qdsfish,”’ he said, at last, looking up with a con- 
strained laugh, ‘we are getting into a new dilemma, 
it seems. My sweet lady countess, for once we trust 
to your generosity; remember the queen is a stranger 
as yet, and we must not always thwart her wishes.” 

The countess drew up her superb form, and while 
her cheek burned crimson, and the angry flash of her 
eyes broke through her long lashes like lightning from 
a cloud, she bent her head, and in a voice that trem- 
bled with passion, said, “‘she had no will save that of 
his majesty,” and then left the room, violently closing 
the bed chamber door after her. Charles turned his 
eyes upon the Earl of Rochley with a look of comic 
distress. 

‘<You see how it is,” he said, ‘unless you can de- 
vise some means of reconciling things, there will be 


nothing but storms in this wing of the palace fora 
month to come!” 
Lord Rochley bent his head and smiled. 


‘Shall I go to the queen? 
persuaded out of this fancy.” 

 Odsfish—no,” replied Charles, shaking his head. 
“I never saw her majesty so eager for anything; and 
both you and Clarendon know well that she can be 
obstinate in her quiet way as well as her imperious 
ladyship yonder.” 

‘Perhaps I may find some argument that will re- 
concile her majesty; at least I can but fail! Shall I 
go at once?” 

“Do so!” replied Charles, with the air of a man 
half ashamed of his position; ‘prevent, if possible, 
any new gossip spreading through the court. That 
of the French carriage has done mischief enough 
already.” 

‘Depend upon it, sire, the countess shall have her 
page, and the queen must be satisfied!’’ said the earl, 
gliding toward the door, and into the ante-chamber, 


Perhaps she may be 


where he took his leave with a profound bow, and § 


proceeded to the apartments occupied by Catharine 
of Braganza. 


CHAPTER X. 

NorutnG could be more simple and chaste than the 
apartments in which Lord Rochley found the young 
Queen of England. Hangings of thick watered silk 
starred with silver, which alone broke their waving 
snow; a devotional desk of ebony rimmed with pearl; 
a couch or two, where polished ebony took a more 
lustrous black from cushions of white and silver, with 





a soft green carpet, where snow-drops and valley lilies 
seemed sleeping in their native moss, formed a chaste 
and striking contrast to the joyous confusion which 
the earl had just quitted 

Catharine was sitting before her desk, upon which 
was a crusifix of gold, marvelous in the beauty of its 
workmanship, and an illuminated misoel, with a large 
ruby blazing upon each half of the golden clasp, as 
if everything was to strike her visitor with the most 
severe contrast. Catharine, though she had evidently 
but just arisen from breakfast, was dressed with great 
precision and neatness. There were no disheveled 
tresses, no slip-shod splendor about her person, such 
as had marked the careless costume of Lady Castle- 
main. Her robe was of black satin, bigh on the bust, 
and relieved at the throat and wrists by a fall of ex. 
quisite point lace, that cast its gossamer shadow over 
her small hands, and a neck, which, if it lacked white- 
ness, was both graceful and well formed. Her thick, 
raven hair was simply confined by a diamond bodkin, 
and nothing could be more perfect in symmetry than 
the small foot that peeped from beneath the folds of 
her robe. Still Catharine could boast nothing of the 
superb beauty, bold, imperious and dazzling, that dis- 
tinguished her rival. A look of disquiet rested upon 
her features; and her really beautiful eyes were full 
of touching sadness as she turned them gently upon 
her visitor. 

‘My lord you are welcome,” she said, in her sweet 
broken English, that sounded peculiarly child-like and 
feminine after the haughty tones that had last fallen 
npon his ear. ‘“ You have come to bring me news of 
the strange child that has haunted me ever since I 
saw him. Iam not weary, my lord, it is of him you 
would speak.” 

“Yes, it was on his behalf I came thus early to 
crave your majesty’s attention,” said the earl, rising 
from the profound bow with which he had lifted 
Catharine’s hand to his lips. 

“And have you brought him with you?” inquired 
the queen, with animation. ‘‘Methought—say was [ 
wrong that—the child had a foreign look? Perhaps 
he came from my own land. Did your lordship speak 
with him?” 

“Lady, the boy is a mute!” 

“Alas! can this be true, and so beautiful; do you 
know, my lord, I was just wondering if he could sing 
well. Methought I saw a lute lying on the grass near 
his little bundle, and so was half designing to place 
him,among our foreign band of musicians.”’ 

“The child’s infirmity renders your majesty’s gene- 
rous intentions impossible,” replied the earl, carefully 
watching each turn of the conversation. 

‘Still we must do something for him; this want of 
speech should not disqualify him for our page. It is 
a pity he cannot sing.” 

“Perhaps your highness may be gratified even in 
this—the mute has a sister. 

‘A sister, and beautiful as he is,” cried the queen. 

“Even more beautiful, and with all other bright 
qualifications that can please your highness. Nothing 
can be.sweeter than her voice!” 

‘“‘And.has she the same tender look? Does she 
speak English?” 
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“Perfectly; and Spanish also!” 

“Qh! this is happiness. They shall-both be placed 
about our person ; the maiden may become our teacher 
in English; she shall read to us at night when the time 
hangs heavily in the king’s absence. Now that my 
poor Portuguese ladies are sent away, I sadly want 
some one who will serve me as they did for love of 
myself. This beautiful girl—a stranger in a strange 
land—will she not love one, who; though a queen, 
has learned to weep more than she ought in ber 
husband’s kingdom. Say, my lord, think you not 
these strange children will learn to love the queen?” 

There was touching sadness in Catharine's voice, 
and Lord Rochley observed that it was with difficulty 
that she kept the tears from starting to her fine eyes. 

"Who could help loving so much goodness!” ex- 
claimed the earl, with more sincerity than was usual 
in his flattering speeches. Catharine so soon cast 
aside from her husband's love, regarded every mani- 
festation of personal sympathy from his courtiers with 
peculiar gratitude. She smiled, therefore, but very 
faintly upon the old noble, and said— 

“Well, my lord, you will bring these children to 
me at once; they shall find no harsh mistress in 
Catharine!” 

“Tt is this that troables me somewhat,”’ replied the 
earl. “Before I knew of your majesty’s desire, a 
lady of the court had won my promise to place one of 
these pretty wanderers among her attendants. The 
request was made in kindness, and my promise given 
mconditionally.” 

“Indeed!”? said the queen, looking suddenly up; 
“and who was the kind lady?” 

The earl hesitated, and even in his warm cheek the 
the crimson mounted vividly, as it now burned upon 
the neck and brow of the injured wife. 

“My promise was given to the Countess of Castle- 
main; but I should deeply grieve if it were the cause 
of annoyance to your highness!” 

The color fled from Catharine’s face; her lips began 
to quiver, and bending her eyes as if to gain full com- 
mand over her outraged fee'ings, she inquired in a 
low voice if this promise had been made at the sug- 
gestion of the king. 

Rochley answered, and indeed truly, that it had not. 
Catharine drew a deep breath, and a look of relief 
came over her features. 

“Tt is well,” she said, very gently; “‘we can con- 
est no possession with the Countess of Castlemain. 
Still unless your lord=hip is not pledged against it, let 
the maiden be sent to us. If she has beauty and feel- 
ing, the queen’s protection may avail her something!” 

“This is as I could have wished,” replied Rochley, 
and again he was perfectly sincere. ‘My heart re- 
Volted at the thought of placing this lovely child under 
less exceptionable protection than that which your 
highness has just graciously proposed.” Again Cathia- 
rine betrayed in her eloquent looks the satisfaction 
these words had given her. 

And the artful old.courtier lost no change of her 
eloquent features. He was playing a deep game, in 
which the king—the innocent and helpless queen— 
with the vindictive Castlemain, were to be moved 
according to his skill. He arose from the chair which 
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Catharine had graciously requested him to assume, 
and with deep reverence prepared to withdraw. 

“When will it be your highness’ pleasure to re- 
ceive this pretty wanderer?” 

“T would that she were here now; methinks if she 
possesses so sweet a voice, it might charm away the 
sad thoughts that seem to haunt me to-day,” replied 
the queen, with gentle melancholy. 

‘*She does but wait your royal pleasure in my car- 
riage! In five minutes time she may be introduced,” 
said the earl. 

“Let her come, and her poor mute brother if he is 
in the carriage also. I would see these sweet children 
together.” 

‘Your highness shall be gratified,” replied the earl, 
and with another profound bow he left the royat cabi- 
net. When he was gone, and Catharine found herself 
quite alone, she placed her clasped hands upon the 
reading desk, and dropping her forehead upon them 
began to weep. 

‘Alas! alas! will anything ever love me?” she 
cried, in a voice that was broken with passionate 
grief. “This poor boy, the only creature that has 
ever given me a look of pity that was not humiliating. 
Even him will this bad woman deprive me of—and 
I—I who am a queen—a bride—dare not contest the 
point from dread that in this, as in things of greater 
moment, my husband would force me to yield.” 

A little time and the poor young queen forced back 
her broken sobs, and wiping the tears from her inky 
lashes, composed herself to receive the earl, whose 
footsteps sounded in the ante-chamber. He entered 
the cabinet, and following him hand in hand, with 
that sort of clinging trust upon each other that ban- 
ished fear, came Francesca and Guilo. Refreshments 
and a night of quiet rest had rendered their appear- 
ance less travel-worn and dejected; while upon the 
sweet face of Francesca beamed that bright glare of 
happiness that had broken over it as a rose bursts into 
bloom when the Earl of Rochley told her that Lord 
Bowdon was still unwedded. 

Francesca knew that she was to meet the same lady 
who had taken an interest in her destitution, and who 
in exchange for her music would give food and shel- 
ter to herself and Guilo. But she had no idea that the 
young female who bent her eyes with so much melar- 
choly kindness upon her as she entered the cabinet, 
could be the queen The simplicity of her dress, the 
quiet repose of her manners, and above all the look 
and tone that proclaimed her of foreign birth, were 
enough to arouse powerful sympathy at the first sight 
in a creature so sensitive and full of warm impulses 
as Francesca. She paused an instant at the door, 
gazing earnesily at the queen, and then at Guilo, her 
second soul. His eyes were full of pleasant astonish- 
ment; his lips were parted, and a bright smile trem- 
bled over them. He pressed Francesca’s hand, and 
with one impulse the orphans approached the queen, 
waiting for no introduction, and knelt at her feet. 

Touched to the heart by this impulsive homage, 
Catharine, forgetting all etiquette, and even in the 
presence of Lord Rochley, bent her head and kissed 
Francesca upon the forehead, while her small hand 
lay caressingly among Guilo’s curls. 
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“You will learn to love me!” she. said, bending 
her large eyes, now full of tears, upon the young 
girl. 
“I do love you!” said Francesca, meeting the 
queen’s glance with eyes tearful as her own; “and 
Guilo—Guilo loves nothing that is not good—see 
how he smiles when you look upon him!” 

‘Are they not beautiful, these little wanderers?” 
cried the queen, smiling through her tears, and lifting 
her face to the earl, while her hand still rested upon 
Guilo’s head. “Do not blame these tears, my lord, 
these children are strangers like myself!” 

“We are strangers,’ said Francesca, clasping 
Guilo’s hand in hers, and resting both upon the 
queen’s lap; “and if you are such, dear lady, there 
is great reason why we should love you well!” 

Francesca had no idea that the terms of equality 
which she, was using were in the least improper. 
Even had she been aware of the queen's rank, the 
young creature was so unaccustomed to the world, 
and so profoundly ignorant of the usages of a court, 
that it is doubtful if she. cou'd have fully appreciated 
the immense social difference between a wandering 
singer and the high-born lady at whose feet she knelt. 
And this very ignorance was a new charm with the 
queen. Her affectionate heart, disappointed and throwa 
back upon itself in a strange land, absolutely athirst 
for some evidence of disinterested affection, turned 
to this little well spring that seemed to have gushed 
at once from the arid barren of her court life, as the 
thirsty Arab rushes to the desert spring. 





‘They will be under the same roof, and thus can 
see each other often!” was the rejoinder. 

“True,” replied the queen, turning pale while the 
pleading smile died upon her lips. ‘I had forgotten 
that advantage.” 

There was a tinge of bitterness in Catharine’s voice 
that Lord Rochley could well understand as a reproof. 
She become anxious to change the subject, and to re- 
move Guilo before he became the subject of more 
urgent entreaty. 

“Your majesty has not tested the. maiden’s skill,” 
he said; ‘shall I bid a page bring in her lute from the 
ante-chamber?” 

Catharine bent her head, and the earl went out. 

“Majesty—majesty. Is not that a title which the 
people of England give to their king and queen?” 
said Francesca, with singular tranquillity. 

“Tt is,” replied Catharine, smiling at the puzzled 
expression that came over Francesca’s features. 

“And only to the king or queen?” continued the 
young girl, 

“Only to them,” was Catharine’s reply. 

“Then, lady, why was it that Lord Rochley said 
your majesty just.now?”’ 

“Because,” said Catharine, bendihg her head while 
the tears rushed to her eyes, and her olive cheeks took 
a dusky crimson; ‘‘ because I am the Queen of Eng- 
land.” 

Francesca turned to her brother almost breathless, 
and made a quick sign. The boy lifted his eyes ear- 
nestly to the queen, as if to reperuse her features. 


“Oh! if they could both remain with me,” said ; Then bowing down, he gently raised the hem of her 


Catharine, looking wistfully at the earl; “poor things, 
they are all the world to each other!” 


‘ 


robe and pressed it to his lips. 
The sign which Francesca made was this— 


‘My word, my pledged word!”’ replied Lord Roch- $ &Gnuilo this is a queen, and yet do you not see how 
ley, with a deprecating smile; “your majesty must ¢ she suffers!” 


not tempt me to violate that!” 


And Guilo answered by kissing the queen’s robe. 


‘Still it seems hard to separate them!” pleaded the } Never before or since did a sovereign receive homage 


queen. 


so ardent or so pure. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BY MISS IDA VALE. 


Ox, come, for the night is gathering fast, 
And the flowers are folded now, 

The cool, moist breath of the breeze I feel 
On my hot and throbbing brow; 

And I fain would lay my wearied head 
On thy bosom fond and true, 

And breathe in thine ear a tale of grief 
I must keep from all but you. 


Then come when the moon is up, when stars 
Look down with their speaking eyes, 

While thoughts that are pure as early dew, 
On their noiseless pinions rise; 

Oh, come at that hour, I love it best, 
And my heart shall breathe to thine, 

How its holiest love was spurned away 
From a false, yet worshipped shrine. 


My heart throbbed wild—my brain seemed fire, 
But my eyes were clear and dry; 

And the only tone that told my grief 
‘Was an almost voiceless sigh. 

For I mastered all in that dread hour, 
Lest the heartless one should know 

The strength of my love for a soul so false, 
And the depth of my bitter woe. 


But now it is passed—aye! all, all passed, 
From my grief I will turn to you, 

Then come, and I’ll lay my wearied head 
On thy bosom fond and true, 

And some gentle sonz cf thine shall lull 
The thouglits tliat will yet arise, 

But their powcr wanes fast in the light of love 
That beams from thy heart and eyes. 





THE FLOWER GATHERERS. 


BY F. BENJAMIN GAGE. 


Ir was spring—fresh, fair, and lovely spring! ) they have faded away! Their bright hues are gone;” 

All around was radiantly bright and beautiful. The $ and still the young child wept bitterly over the droop- 
white mantle of winter had fled away from the frozen § ing leaves! 
hills. ‘And I, too, gather flowers,” said he. ‘I gather 

The bright flowers bioomed along the borders of the § the incense of their sweet lips. I gather the bright 
green valley, and the unsealed mountain stream war-$ cups and bear them away to a far distant and glo- 
bled its own wild music in its Maker’s ear. The ¢ rious land, and twine them in a fair, unfading wreath. 
enchanting wild-bird spread her golden wing on the § There is no sun in that land—no moon nor stars. But 
soft air, and again her welcome song echoed sweetly § the air is filled with golden light, and balmy with un- 
through the mysterious aisles of the dim old forest. speakable melody, sweeter, far sweeter than the wild 

A fair, young child went out from the white cottage { bird’s warbled song. And the flowers that I gather 
togather flowers. The soft breeze played among her ; fade not away, for night comes not toere, and the 
golden hair as she bounded joyfully on from rock to } frosts of death gather not upon their fragrant leaves.” 
rock. She gathered bright blossoms. She seated her- ‘Oh! how I should love to see that beautiful land,” 
self beneath a waving elm, on the flower-embroidered } said the weeping child. 
turf, and twined them in a fair and beautiful garland. Then she cast away her withered garland, and held 
But that beautiful garland faded away. Its bright } forth her hand to the spotless being at her side. He 
hues were gone. Its perfume had departed; and the } smiled upon her, and, as he drew nearer, he laid his 
young child wept bitterly over its faded leaves. § hand upon her own, and whispered— 

Then she looked around, and lo! a strange, bright ‘Thou shalt see that beautiful land!” 
being came and stood by her side. She glanced tps Day rolled away. 
through her tears and wondered at his strange beauty. § The golden sun went down in the West. 

His look was full of Heavenly sweetness, and he; Evening returned balmy and beautiful, and the 
smiled upon her as he spoke. mother sought her child. 

“Why dost thou weep?” said he. ‘“Sorrowhasnot} She found her seated beneath the waving elm; but 
touched your young heart! Time has not stolen the } her eye was dim, and her cheek was hard and cold! 
bloom from your cheek! Go, gather the blue violet! ; She had gathered fragile flowers—she had woven 
Gather the golden buttercup—the wild blooming rose, }a frail garland. It had faded away, and now lay 
and weep no more!” 2 withered on her pale cheek! 

Again the child wept. She held up her garland of But the Angel of Death had gathered a brighter 
withered flowers. flower—had: borne it away to twine in the glorious 

“T gathered them in the waving grass,” said she. ) and unfading garland of Heaven! The young child 
“They were bright with pearly dew, and the morning was dead! 
air was laden with their balmy sweetness. But, oh! 


BRING FLOWERS. 


BY T. F. WOODFORD. 


Brine floweis, fresh flowers, to strew above Bring flowers, bright flowers, to deck the graves— 
The green graves of the early dead! The green graves of the early lost! 
Bring beauteous flowers to deck the sod, The young, the pure, the beautiful— 
And all around their perfume shed! Blighted by Death’s untimely frost! 
For meet it is that they who died The cold remains of those we loved 
So early in Life’s golden Spring, Repose beneath the April sod— 
Whilst flowers are making sweet the air, Yet beauty lingers round their dust— 
And birds their love-songs sweetly sing— By fairy feet their graves are trod! 
Should have their emblem in the flowers, Bring flowers to bloom upon the turf 
Like which their span of life was brief! That wraps their senseless forms of clay— 
Like them were bright and beautiful— Like flowers that faded all too soon, 
Like them unknown to cares or grief! Yet beautiful in their decay! 
Like flowers that perish’d in all their loveliness— Tis meet that they who lived so few, yet happy hours, 
Lovely were they e’en in Death’s dark embrace! »§ Should have theiremblem in the Spring’s bright flowers! 
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FASHIONS 


We give, this month, three figures in out fashion plate, 
as well as full descriptions of new costumes. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxine Druss of green silk; high on the 
neck; cofsage plain with bands running across it, of ribbon 
with tags; sleeves tight and plain; skirt plain, but very 
full, and with bands across it in front similar to those on 
the corsage. Small square collar. Chip hat, trimmed with 
white ribbon and flowers. A visite of purple glace silk, 
trimmed with three falls of deep black lace. 

Fie. u.—A Dinner Dress of white mall; low in the 
neck; full body; short sleeves; with three deep flounces 
on the skirt, each flounce trimmed with two rows of nar- 
row silk ribbon; a broad sash of white ribbon edged with 
pink, is worn around the waist. A rich lace cape trimmed 
with two rows of Valenciennes put on very full; and a 
long collar, meeting in a point on the bust and fastened 
with a pink rosette, completes this beautiful costume. 

Fig. m.—A Carriace Dress of silk tissue; very high 
on the neck; finished with a Jenny Lind trimming; small 
bishop sleeves and ruffle falling over the hand; infant 
waists, and the skirt having eight narrow flounces. A 
pink silk visite, trimmed with a ruche of the same, and one 
deep flounce around the bottom. A poke bonnet of white 
crepe lise, with bands of green ribbon running across, and 
a bunch of flowers at the side. 

We add, as appropriate to the season, descriptions of 
three of the newest costumes. 

Dinner Dress, on Evenitnc Demi-TorLetTs2.—Dress of 
pink moire antique, richly sprigged with large flowers. 
The skirt is ornamented up the front with two rows of 
lace, set on quite plain, and narrowing as they approach 
the waist. Each row of lace is headed bya quilling of 
pink satin ribbon. The corsage is high, and ornamented 
in front with lace and ribbon in a manner corresponding 
with the skirt. A lace chemisette fits closely round the 
throat, where it is fastened by a brooch of amethyst in a 
broad setting of wrought gold. Demi-long sleeves, loose 
at the lower part of the arm, where they are finished with 
a trimming of lace and pink-quilled ribbon. Round cap 
of white lace, trimmed with pink ribbon and bouquets of 
flowers. Full under sleeves of white net, and white kid 
gloves. 

HaLF-MouURNING CosTUME FoR A LITTLE Girt oF FIvE 
ok Six Years or Acr.—Dress of slate-colored cachemere. 
The corsage high, and with a broad basque or skirt, plaited 
so as to hang in fulness at the back. The sleeves are short, 
and edged with three rows of black velvet ribbon. The 
same trimming ornaments the front of the corsage. 

Lapy’s Mourninc Demi-Tom.eTTe.—Dress of black satin, 
the skirt trimmed with four rows of black chenille fringe, 
each row narrowing gradually as they ascend upward. A 
high corsage, ornamented in front with passementerie, and 
fancy butt with pendent tassels. Demi-long sleeves, 
edged with passementerie, and loose under sleeves of black 
lace. Round the throat a small black lace collar, fastened 
in front by a jet brooch. A round cap of black lace, with 
bouquets of white flowers at each side of the face. Grey 
kid gloves sewed with black; and black velvet bracelets 
with jet snaps. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FasHION and Dress.—The 
favorite style of dressing the hair is the French twist. 
The back hair is worn very low behind, and the front is 
arranged in curls or bandeaux according to the taste of the 
wearer. Light ringlets are adopted by blondes, to whom 
certainly they are exquisitely becoming. For dark hair, 





bandeux, slightly full over the upper part of the ear, are } 
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most approved. Waived bandeaux are likewise very ge. 
nerally worn; and to some countenances that style is more 
becoming than any other. The favorite ornaments for 
‘young ladies’ hair are wreaths of flowers, or bouquets 
tastefully disposed, some at each side, and others at the 
back Of the head. By ladies of more mature years feathers 
are much worn in the hair in full dress. Marabouts, either 
white or colored, have a very pretty effect when disposed 
in the style called a?’ Italienne, that is to say, fixed on each 
side of the head, so as to droop and curl round the plait or 
twists of hair. 

The simplicity which at present prevails in the style of 
dressing the hair does not extend to the trimming of ball 
dresses. Never, at any former time, were jupes adorned 
with’ such a profusion of pompons, rosettes of ribbon, 
flowers, blonde, and lace. The garniture of the figgt jupe 
ascends to the height of the knee, then over it are the 
second and third jupes, each highly trimmed; the orna- 
ments of the third jupe terminating only at the waist. 

For young ladies this profusion of trimming is usually 
dispensed with. A very pretty juvenile ball dress may be 
composed of a silk slip of blue, pink, or any color effective 
by night-light. This slip may be covered by two or three 
jupes of blonde of the same color, haying no other orna- 
ment than bows of satin ribbon, serving to fasten the upper 
jupe in festoons at each side. Another very pretty style of 
ball dresses for young ladies ist double skirt of blue, pink, 
or white taffety; the upper jupe being ornamented with 
bows in the style above mentioned. These taffety dresses 
may have berthes of the same, edged with fringe, or with 
quillings of satin ribbon. 

The most fashionable evening head-dresses are of velvet, 
or of lace, either gold or silver. They are ornamented 
with feathers, which, it must be confessed, accord better 
with velvet than with any other material. Velvet and 
pearls are also exceedingly beautiful in combination, and 
nothing is more fashionable. We have observed many 
head-dresses of black velvet and pearls, in the Marie Stuart 
form. 

For dinner or demi full dress, small caps are preferred 
to any other kind of coiffure. They are made of lace or 
blonde, white or black, and sometimes of both intermingled 
together. Flowers in the various shades of pink and red 
are the most suitable ornaments for these caps. 

Bonnets of dark colored satin, lined with pink, blue, or 
cerise, are much worn. With these bonnets a small veil 
of black lace or blonde is invariably worn. For young 
ladies, bonnets of drawn silk promise to be the prevailing 
styles. Dark colors, together with the various shades of 
fawn and drab, may be employed for these bonnets. They 
may be lined with pink, blue, or maize color silk or therry 
velvet; and the outside trimming may be fancy ribbon or 
bands of therry velvet. The latter either the color of the 
lining or of the outside. The under trimming may be of 
colored blonde, with bows of ribbon or flowers. Large 
leghorn bonnets are much worn in Philadelphia. 
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Tae Maw or Meztos.—This powerfully written tale 
will be completed in the next number, when it will be 
illustrated by a superb mezzotint, entitled “The Charict 
Race,” engraved from an original design. It is rare, eve? 
in the pages of Blackwood, to find a tale so thrilling, # 
chastely written, and so correct in its delineations of the 
manners of a past age 
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